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SOMETHING HAS TO GIVE 


By ALEXANDER FRAZIER 


AT PRESENT THE HIGH-SCHOOL program is 
the target for a myriad of proposals to up- 
grade the quality of learning. Lay critics— 
who come in stripes of all varieties—are 
giving a good deal of attention to this 
matter. Professional critics are getting their 
licks in, too, especially toward underlining 
the need to set up new ideals of proficiency 
in science, mathematics, and modern lan- 
guages. 

This general drift ranges in breadth of 
expression. A high tone is evidenced by the 
Rockefeller Report, which speaks of a social 
context in which we should be asking 
“whether we demand enough of ourselves 
or our young.”* More immediately and per- 
haps stridently, there are demands for at- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


In many ways our educational system 
is obsolete. But we don’t like to admit 
that our present system is outmoded. 
We don’t like to face the impelling 
demands of a rapidly changing world. 
The fact is that we have moved into a 
period when, as Margaret Mead says, 
no one will live all his life in the world 
into which he was born. 

Amid the confusing array of pres- 
sures on our educational system, how 
can we prorees to bring up to date and 
strengthen secondary education? This 
is the difficult question which the 
author discusses here. He is director of 
the University School and chairman of 
a new department of school experimen- 
tation at the Ohio state University, 
Columbus. 





tention from the latest national conference 
of teachers in one of the rarer academic 
subject fields. Sometimes all this clamor 
seems to add up to one thing: our being 
asked to require more of everything for 
everybody—four years of everything, or if we 
think of the full range of secondary educa- 
tion, six years of all subjects. 

Consequently, those of us who work di- 
rectly with the high-school program are 
being forced by the conjunction of lay and 
professional pressures to reconsider the ade- 
quacy of our past practice. Some of us will 
decide to stand on our achievements and 
weather out what we may consider a passing 
wave of concern. Others—and perhaps most 
of us—will see in the unprecedented public 
interest an opportunity to modify our pro- 
gram in the direction of trying to achieve 
greater depth while maintaining and even 
extending breadth. 

In fact, all of us may be forced into ac- 
tion of some kind, even though we might 
prefer to stand pat. State boards of educa- 
tion all over the country are taking a second 
look at the minimum requirements for 
graduation. Colleges and universities—with 
the bolstering up that comes from the ex- 
pected shortage of space there—are begin- 
ning to review what they can demand of 
entrants. 

To most of us, as we think about how to 
work with this problem, it seems that some- 





* The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the 
Future of America, America at Mid-Century Series 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1958), 
Pp. 19. 
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thing has to give. With whatever degree of 
optimism or willingness we approach the 
prospect, we may feel that change is in the 
air—and that we need to think through as 
far as we can the alternatives for action. But 
what are the alternatives? It is at this point 
that some of us find ourselves most per- 
plexed. Perhaps it will be helpful to try to 
define several possibilities for action as a 
check against our narrowing down too soon 
on any one. In making such a review, we 
may also find it helpful to keep a key ques- 
tion in mind: If something has to give, what 
shall it be? 

Probably the first line of action that 
comes to mind for most of us is to get more 
students into existing but perhaps neglected 
courses and then see what happens. We may 
approach this in more than one way. We 
may require more of some subjects than 
we have before—another year of science, or 
three rather than two years of mathematics. 
We may decide instead (or in addition) to 
outline “a really tough” program of four 
years of everything and try our best to get 
abler students into it. Or we may rely on a 
stepped-up guidance program, extending or 
redeveloping the academic areas by coun- 
seling into third- and fourth-year modern 
language classes and the like those students 
who can best profit from them. 

Under this approach, something will have 
to give. But we'll leave that open. We'll 
wait and see. Every subject area not in the 
limelight will just have to take its chances. 

And there is little doubt about the out- 
come. More students will be enrolled in 
science and mathematics and very likely in 
foreign languages. Fewer students will he 
enrolled in social studies, speech arts, 
music, art, industrial arts, homemaking, and 
business education. Physical education may 
not dwindle for obvious reasons—legal re- 
quirements and community involvement 
among them (Little Rock maintained its 
football schedules!). Vocational education 
students may be exempt from the new ex- 
pectations. 
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But if something has to give under this 
approach, it will be almost everything. It 
will mean a severe cutback in the breadth 
of the high-school program as we have 
known it. In fact, that’s what it does mean. 
For, in many instances, this is the approach 
we're already taking. At this point, reports 
on current enrollment figures are somewhat 
scrappy. But there can be little doubt about 
the outcome. Enrollments are due to go up 
in mathematics and science and to go down 
in many other subject areas. 

This is one way, then, of responding to 
the new expectations for the high-school 
program. Add more—and have less. 

There are a couple of things about this 
approach that may make it attractive. For 
one thing, it’s what some of our less well- 
informed lay critics are advising us to do. 
“You talk about having an overcrowded 
curriculum?” they ask us when we raise 
doubts about adding new requirements. 
“Why don’t you drop coed cooking and fly 
casting? Then you'd have plenty of room.” 

Also, this approach allows us to rearrange 
our emphases without having to make any 
big changes in the existing credit structure. 
We will still have our six-period day and 
our sixteen plus credits. As we can, we will 
work for change inside all this. But in the 
long run, despite the fact that we can get 
some support for it and we don’t have to re- 
work our structure, this approach is going 
to play out. Our public and even our most 
vocal critics will not accept a severely 
limited program. They value breadth, too. 
Dropping a course in basket weaving, if we 
have one, will scarcely make room for more 
of everything else. 

More important, in the sense of our being 
able to live with ourselves, is that profes- 
sionally we will not be willing to support a 
cutback high-school program. We know that 
a program centered on science and mathe- 
matics is not going to meet adequately the 
needs of all students or of most students or, 
indeed, perhaps of any student. Our own 
sense of responsibility for insuring breadth 
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as well as promoting depth of development 
will cause us to find this type of answer in- 
adequate. 

Our fear of a narrowed and impover- 
ished program is what keeps some of us 
from acting at all at this point. We can’t 
see how, under the existing way of organiz- 
ing the high-school program, we can make 
many changes without distorting or dwarf- 
ing the balance we believe desirable in the 
education of all youth. Thus, the urgency 
of our finding other alternatives. 

A second major line of action we are 
testing out today toward an upgrading of 
the high-school program is to try to find 
within it more space for the development of 
new ideals of proficiency. Instead of simply 
adding more and getting less, we'll try to 
add more and have more. We'll do this 
through getting more time into our present 
day, week, or year—or by stretching down- 
ward and upward as well as outward, all at 
the same time. We'll get more space by 
elasticizing our schedules. 

Some of us are working hard on this ap- 
proach. Additional days are being added to 
the school year. More students are being 
permitted to carry additional courses. A few 
schools are trying out different kinds of 
Saturday classes for at least some students. 
Summer programs are being developed to 
foster additional depth within the regular 
ongoing program. Some opportunities are 
being made for a few students to sample the 
offerings of neighboring colleges, either 
after school or during the summers. All 
these developments are based on the sound 
idea that if we want to have more when we 
add more, we'll have to find time for it. 

Another way in which we're trying to find 
more time for instruction is by pushing the 
beginning of the academic sequences down 
into the junior high school. While at pres- 
ent this seems to be proposed chiefly for 
gifted students, the experience that will be 
gained in beginning algebra in the eighth 
instead of the ninth grade or putting bi- 
ology in the ninth instead of the tenth or of 
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going all the way down to the seventh grade 
to begin serious study of modern languages 
is bound to clear the road for others. 
Indeed, if we mean business when we 
talk about new ideals of proficiency in these 
areas, then we're going to have to have more 
space longitudinally. Here it is not a ques- 
tion of gaining the breadth that comes 
through more space within the day or week, 
but of having a longer time to work for new 
standards of achievement. If we expect to 
teach students to understand a spoken lan- 
guage other than their own and speak it so 
that it can be understood and to read and 
write it as well, then we must begin working 
toward these ends earlier and work longer 
than we have. The same thing can be said 
about science education. If we really mean 
business about searching for content that 
has more meaning in these days and setting 
for ourselves new sights in terms of the 
skills and understandings needed by every- 
one in tomorrow's world, then we're going 
to need to start sooner than we do now. 
Perhaps this is equally true of mathematics. 
Not only are we thinking about starting 
earlier but also of going farther in these 
and other subject areas. The upgrading of 
the program may mean incorporating new 
understandings from what have been here- 
tofore considered to be college-level courses. 
Seminars for the gifted, the advanced place- 
ment program, and, most significantly of all, 
the thoroughgoing modernization that is 
taking place in some of the academic disci- 
plines—all are attempts to push out the 
walls of the present high-school curriculum. 
These, then, are ways in which we are 
trying to add more and have more by elasti- 
cizing the program—more courses for each 
student and thus longer days, longer years, 
or at least more summer study opportuni- 
ties; academic sequences that begin earlier, 
possibly in the seventh grade; and exten- 
sions of the program into the advanced 
levels formerly reserved for college. The 
gains that are coming and will come from 
this approach are many. They relate, how- 
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ever, chiefly to the deepening of specific 
subject fields. Out of them should come 
ways of realizing new ideals of proficiency 
that will upgrade the program. 

What still remains is the question of 
breadth. More is added here—and we have 
more, at least longitudinally. But can we 
expect to include in the present school day 
all the subjects students need? Can we rely 
on everyone's carrying more subjects—six 
or seven instead of four or five? Or on pick- 
ing up extra instruction in the summer? 
The question of breadth still remains and 
should give some of us the impetus to try 
still another alternative. 

Thus, a third area of study and action 
relates to how to reorganize the high-school 
program so that greater breadth can be 
secured. At present, not too much is being 
done at this level, and for good reason. A 
basic reorganization is going to run into 
some big blocks. The 55-minute period, the 
familiar daily schedule, the general scope 
of offerings—these are written into our his- 
tory and supported by many forces. The 
great accrediting associations, the state de- 
partments of education, perhaps in some 
instances state legislation—all these are 
geared to things as they are. Most important 
of all, our own way of thinking about our- 
selves is based on what we now have. To 
make basic changes, we most of all must 
learn to see new possibilities for ourselves. 

Yet perhaps we are readier than we may 
think to take a new look at the program. 
Certainly we are uneasy—and that’s the first 
step. We may like the movement toward 
greater depth in instruction. But we don’t 
like the threat to the breadth of our pro- 
gram. 

Something may have to give, we can see 
that. Under most of the present develop- 
ments, what is giving is the rest of the pro- 
gram—everything but the newly and nar- 
rowly defined academic core. And we know 
that this dwindling is not defensible. We 
are committed to the right of every student 
to be totally educated. 
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The new developments are all in one 
direction. Whether it comes about through 
reshuffling the sixteen credits in new pat- 
terns or through extensions upward and 
downward, the end looks pretty much the 
same. It seems to mean more and more of— 
less and less. Something does have to give. 
That seems to be a fact. But we can still do 
something about what is to give if we can 
open our minds to new possibilities for 
organizing the high-school program. 

Maybe we ought to begin by asking out 
loud some of the questions that are right 
now being asked only of ourselves or of a 
few intimates. These are tentative questions, 
rather roughly phrased at this point, cer- 
tainly only a beginning for the kind of basic 
new look at our program that we may be 
needing to take. Here’s a sample of these 
questions: 

Is the length of the high school period 
necessarily fixed? We like the 55-minute 
period and came to it through years of 
thoughtful study. However, a shorter period 
for at least some subjects would give us 
part of the free time which we're seeking. 
This possibility might be worth our looking 
at anew. 

How much classtime is really needed to 
assure the desired learnings? We like the 
administrative ease of the same schedule 
repeated for most subjects five days a week 
and eighteen weeks to the semester or thirty- 
six to the year. We give the same amount of 
time to almost all subjects. A whole series of 
questions could be raised, nonetheless, 
about how much time is needed for which 
purposes. Free time might be found through 
fewer than five periods a week for some 
subjects. Perhaps some subjects could make 
good use of more than five periods a week. 

Can extended sequences release some time 
from the overcrowded day and week? If 
foreign language is going to be offered for 
four or six years instead of two or threc, 
perhaps less time will be needed daily and 
weekly. Some subjects, particularly those of 
a skill level or those in which understand- 
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ings would profit from growth in maturity, 
might better be spread out over a longer 
number of years and yet could receive less 
time per day or per week than at present. 
Free time might be found through thinking 
of the total time budget as extending over 
the whole span of secondary education. 

Is there a place for independent study in 
the high school? We like the idea of absorb- 
ing studytime in the regular class period, 
where it can be directed by the teacher who 
is responsible for the assignment. Conse- 
quently the space that used to be allowed 
for study has almost disappeared from our 
programs. The drift toward more subjects 
per student within this schedule will mean 
still less space. 

Yet one of the possibilities for maintain- 
ing or extending the breadth of program 
may be in the use of independent study 
projects. Increasing attention is being given 
to the needs of abler students. Making space 
for students to pursue under guidance cer- 
tain kinds of independent study assignments 
might be an answer worth thinking about. 

Would it help to think of weekly instead 
of daily schedules? Again, we like the regu- 
larity of the established daily schedule. Yet 
in the past we had a great deal of experi- 
ence with the weekly schedule as the unit 
of organization and still find it workable in 
a good many junior high schools. Looking 
at the week as the unit might give us some- 
thing new to think with as we approach the 
problem of freeing space in the overcrowded 
day. 

Here, then, are a few of the questions we 
may be asking ourselves under our breath. 
Repetitious as these may be, they may still 
serve as representative of the type of ques- 
tions that we may need to ask of ourselves 
if we are to move into a basic rethinking of 
the high-school program. 

Just asking the questions, of course, is 
not enough. It might be well to recognize 
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this and even to set up a few guidelines for 
ourselves in trying to work on the answers. 

One thing we know is that we must ask 
such questions jointly. Individuals may find 
self-questioning useful within limits. But 
what is being dealt with here is the nature 
of the high school as an institution, but- 
tressed and surrounded by sanctions and 
traditions. In order to free ourselves from 
the regulations that govern our behavior as 
an institution, we will need to plan as a 
group. 

Again, we should seek a research setting 
for our studies. We shall need more than a 
sense of relief to support us. If we are to 
find a lasting solution to our curriculum 
congestion, we must offer evidence that new 
ways are as good as or better than old ways. 
Design, data, and development of new pro- 
cedures need to be united toward a pro- 
fessional level of evaluation. 

Finally, we ought to try out a variety of 
solutions to our questions so that we have 
alternatives among which to choose. Limit- 
ing ourselves to answers before we have our 
questions well in mind is hardly profes- 
sional. The more things we try out, the 
more possibilities for learning there will be. 

With such safeguards, there is no good 
reason why taking a new look at the high- 
school program should not pay off. 

In summary, we may agree that with the 
new expectations for the high school, some- 
thing has to give. It can be that we'll just 
follow the line of least resistance and lose 
the gains we have made in breadth and 
purpose. Or we may count on extensions 
downward and upward and outward to give 
us the needed new time. Or—if we really 
want to and can work together on it—we 
may be able to give our high-school curricu- 
lum a truly basic restudy in terms of finding 
room for both greater depth and greater 
breadth through developing new ways to or- 


ganize the program. 





Cultural Problems 
in Overseas Operations 


By 
NORMAN BURNS 


ALL OF Us KNow that some ICA programs 
abroad are highly successful, others are 
moderately so, and some are outright fail- 
ures. If a team of scientific appraisers should 
analyze the causes of the failures, I believe 
their diagnosis might show the chief cause 
to be: (a) not lack of technical skill of the 
American experts abroad—most of the ex- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


The United States, through the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the Department of State, the 
Smith-Mundt Act, Educational Ex- 
change, and other programs, is spend- 
ing vast amounts of money in an effort 
to win friends and influence people in 
all parts of the world. But no matter 
how large the appropriation, dollars 
alone will not do the job. It’s people 
who make the difference. 

What kind of person is best able to 
represent our country overseas? How 
can he best work to further rather than 
impede the cause of America? These 
are questions that have caused much 
national soul searching. Read this 
article—one of the best we have seen— 
to find out how necessary it is for us 
Americans to try to understand the 
cultural environment of foreign coun- 
tries. The author is deputy regional 
director for Near East and South Asia, 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ICA), Washington, D.C. Some of 
his previous positions have been: ad- 
junct professor of economics, American 
University of Beirut, Lebanon, 1929-32; 
and director, Foreign Service Institute, 
Department of State, 1951-53. 





perts I have known are well qualified in 
their particular technical fields; (6) not 
unwillingness to work hard at their jobs— 
most of the ICA experts are hard-working 
people; (c) but an inadequate understand- 
ing of the cultural outlook of the people 
with whom the experts are dealing in the 
foreign country. 

When an American corporation is about 
to launch a new product in the United 
States market, it certainly tries to study the 
likes, dislikes, and outlook of its potential 
cutomers. ICA’s task is infinitely more com- 
plex than the selling of a new technique to 
a few individuals. Its goal is to stimulate a 
large group of people in a foreign country 
to adopt or adapt and to incorporate within 
their institutional forms certain improved 
techniques which they are willing to carry 
forward on their own, with the aim of in- 
creasing their national production. 

If an ICA program is not fitted into the 
cultural pattern of the foreign country, 
there is little probability that it will survive 
on a sustained basis. Rather, it will be re- 
garded as an artificial creation to be 
dropped as soon as foreign support stops. 
Hence if ICA experts are to be effective in 
knowing what projects to choose and how 
to carry them forward so as to achieve long- 
run political and economic impact in a for- 
eign country, they should know something 
about the cultural pattern of the people 
with whom they are working. 


Examples of Intercultural Problems 

It is easy, of course, to repeat the bare 
words, “We ought to understand the cul- 
tural outlook of a foreign people in order 
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to make our programs more effective.” But 
it is extremely difficult, in practice, to dis- 
sociate ourselves from our own cultural 
pattern, from modes of action or thought 
that we regard as natural, normal, and logi- 
cal, and to look at a problem from the 
point of view of a person of an entirely 
different culture. We must know something 
about the other culture before we can begin 
to understand how and what the people of 
that country think. 

Prime Minister Nehru, speaking infor- 
mally and in friendly tone to a group of 
ICA technicians, once remarked that: “the 
Americans who come here are apt to carry 
their shells with them wherever they go, 
with the result that they are not so recep- 
tive as they should be. . . . If you are con- 
vinced that what you are telling is a final 
truth [from you point of view], and the 
other fellow doesn’t know, I don’t think you 
will get much reception from your teaching, 
however convinced you might be of it. The 
other mind will be closed almost before you 
have got on with your argument.” 

A few examples will illustrate how an 
understanding of another culture facilitates, 
and the lack of such understanding jeopar- 
dizes, the achievement of desired objectives. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill came to the United States to 
help co-ordinate the war efforts of the two 
countries. His initial address was before a 
joint session of the United States Congress. 
Churchill understood the American cultural 
outlook—the importance attached in our 
democracy to the legislative body, our deep- 
rooted belief in a system that enables a 
man to rise by his own efforts, and the 
doubts we had (as late as 1941) concerning 
“entanglement” with foreigners. In his in- 
troductory remarks he said: “I cannot help 
reflecting that if my father had been an 
American and my mother British, instead of 
the other way around, I might have gotten 
here on my own.” The spontaneous ap- 
plause that followed these words testified to 
his understanding of the wellsprings of 
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American thought, a comprehension that 
contributed much toward smooth working 
relationships between the two countries 
throughout the war. 

Not only in matters of high national 
policy but also in ordinary day-to-day opera- 
tions with foreign countries is an under- 
standing of the foreign cultural pattern im- 
portant to achieve desired results. 

Several years ago, for example, a large 
American business firm in the Middle East 
wanted to help a small co-operative of a 
dozen rural villagers make wrought-iron 
furniture to sell in large cities. The com- 
pany might have donated one or two hun- 
dred dollars to launch the venture. But the 
company representative, knowing the 
Middle East very well, realized that a dona- 
tion was not the way to stimulate the best 
efforts of the villagers to do the job them- 
selves. What he did was to ask their per- 
mission to buy several shares in the co-oper- 
ative, saying that although he was an out- 
sider he thought their venture was likely to 
succeed and he would like to have a part in 
it. This act inspired the villagers with a 
surge of confidence which—needless to say— 
resulted in the establishment of a small but 
vigorous co-operative. 

An example of another sort was that of 
hill terracing in Jordan. ICA decided 
several years ago to encourage the terracing 
of hillsides in Jordan to relieve the desper- 
ate shortage of cultivable land in the face of 
a rapidly growing population. Adopting 
standard demonstration techniques prac- 
ticed in the United States, ICA chose a few 
large farms on which to make modern, 
efficient terraces, with the hope that this 
example would stimulate small farmers to 
imitate the large farms. Although the 
demonstration terraces were technically suc- 
cessful, the project was not well received 
in Jordan. Its political and economic impact 
was slight. Many people in Jordan asked in 
a skeptical tone: “Why does the United 
States send us terracing experts, when we 
have been terracing hills for two thousand 
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years? We want help to build factories, not 
terraces.” Other Jordanians, unaware of the 
intended meaning of a demonstration proj- 
ect, said, “You terrace large farms for rich 
people. Why don’t you do something for 
poor people?” A careful exploration of the 
Jordanian outlook might have revealed that 
a terracing program directly for small 
farmers, accompanied by technical or credit 
help from the ICA only when specifically 
requested by the individual small farmer, 
would have been quite popular. 

Another ICA experience in Jordan illus- 
trates equally well how an understanding of 
the foreign cultural pattern contributed 
toward the successful launching of a new 
agricultural training program. When ICA 
officials drafted the first contract with the 
private Jordanian society that was to con- 
duct the training program, they proposed, 
in accord with usual controller practices in 
the United States, that ICA experts have the 
right to “inspect” the financial books and to 
“review” the operations of the private so- 
ciety. But Jordanians, mindful of long years 
of British and Turkish control, saw the 
words “inspect” and “review” as yet another 
instance of the old colonialism and a re- 
flection upon their independence. When 
ICA agreed to a redraft of the contract, per- 
mitting ICA experts to “consult” with the 
society at any time regarding the operations 
of the contract, and authorizing them “to 
‘visit’ the lands, buildings, installations, and 
facilities . . . used by the society in perform- 
ance of its responsibilities under the con- 
tract,” the issue was resolved on terms 
whereby Arab hospitality permitted quite 
as much observation and suggestion by ICA 
technicians as would have been possible 
under the more rigid legal formula of ICA 
“inspection” and “review.” ICA interests 
were safeguarded equally well, for the re- 
drafted contract permits either party to 
terminate the contract, at any time it is not 
satisfied with the other, upon ninety days’ 
notice—a provision compatible with the in- 
dependence of both. 
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These and a multitude of other cases 
illustrate the crucial importance of under- 
standing the local cultural outlook if our 
foreign-aid programs are to take root 
abroad. 

This is true whether the programs be in 
education, engineering, agricultural exten- 
sion, or any other technical field where 
the aim is to stimulate people of another 
country to adopt or adapt techniques sug- 
gested by us. 


Soviet Approach to Intercultural Problems 


The Soviet Union, recognizing the im- 
portance of understanding the people where 
it is conducting large-scale aid programs, is 
devoting intensive effort to study of the 
language and culture of such countries. The 
Soviet aid program has already had tre- 
mendous political and psychological impact 
in the Afro-Asian area because it focuses 
upon what the peoples of those countries 
themselves want most, rather than what out- 
siders think they ought to have. 

Four or more universities in the U.S.S.R. 
are now conducting, for Soviet students, 
courses of five years’ duration in the lan- 
guage, history, politics, economy, and cul- 
tural patterns of the Afro-Asian countries, 
including Japan, Korea, Formosa, Vietnam, 
Indonesia, the Philippine Islands, Burma, 
India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iran, the Arab 
countries, Turkey, and Ethiopia. These 
schools are the Moscow Institute of Oriental 
Languages, the Leningrad Institute for 
Oriental Studies, the University of Tbilisi 
in the Caucasus, and the University of 
Tashkent in Uzbekistan. In the Tashkent 
area, instruction in Hindi, Urdu, Chinese, 
Arabic, and Persian has begun at the 
secondary level. In June, 1957, an All- 
Union Conference of Orientalists was held 
at Tashkent to highlight the importance of 
training Soviet students in the languages 
and cultures of the various Asian countries. 
In October, 1958, another conference was 
held at Tashkent for writers from thirty- 
five Afro-Asian countries to emphasize the 
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Soviet line of kinship with the peoples of 
Asia and Africa. 

This approach reflects the recommenda- 
tion of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference 
at Cairo in December, 1957, that the “Afro- 
Asian governments should pay special atten- 
tion to the teaching of the principal lan- 
guages of Asia and Africa with a view to 
making them the media of communication 
among the Afro-Asian nations in the near 
future.” 

The Soviet Union may be expected to 
produce in the decades ahead an ever in- 
creasing supply of Soviet technicians who 
will be intimately acquainted with the 
language and culture of the Asian and 
African countries where the U.S.S.R. is con- 
ducting large aid programs to draw those 
countries into the Soviet political orbit. 

Great though their impact has been to 
date, the Soviets labor under a basic doc- 
trinal inflexibility—their rigid insistence 
upon orthodox uniformity dictated from 
Moscow, their relentless suppression of any 
“deviationist” departure from party dogma 
—which circumscribes their own thinking 
and makes it difficult for them to appreciate, 
in a sincere sense, basic aspirations of non- 
communist peoples, however much they 
appear to do so at the superficial propa- 
ganda level. This is not to say that we may 
relax in the comfortable belief that the 
Soviet offensive will lose its effectiveness 
through sheer inflexibility. In tactics, the 
Soviets have displayed phenomenal flexi- 
bility. 

In basic approach, however, the United 
States has at least one major potential ad- 
vantage over the Soviet competitor: Democ- 
racy implies that each country, so long as it 
does not impinge upon the legitimate right 
of others, is free to seek its destiny along the 
lines of its own culture and in accord with 
its own particular national aspirations. To 
realize the full value of this potential ad- 
vantage, our aid programs abroad must be 
responsive to the cultural outlook of the 


peoples they are designed to help. 
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An Approach for the Future 

Some people say: “We agree with you 
that it would be theoretically desirable for 
all ICA representatives abroad to under- 
stand the language and culture of the 
people with whom they are working. But as 
a practical matter, this is impossible. When 
a country wants an irrigation expert, it 
wants him now. We must meet the request 
as promptly as possible, even if it means 
taking a particular irrigation expert from 
the Latin American area which he already 
knows well but where he has finished his 
particular assignment and transferring him 
to India, which is entirely new to him but 
which wants an irrigation expert at once. 
We cannot wait for two years, until this irri- 
gation expert learns Hindi; and we don’t 
have on hand one who already knows 
Hindi.” 

These are the practical problems that 
bedevil administrators whose responsibility 
is to fill assignment requests as promptly as 
possible and to get on with the job. In 
answer to these practical objections, I would 
quote the Chinese proverb: It is better to 
light a candle than to curse the darkness. 

There is no possibility in the immediate 
future that all ICA representatives abroad 
can be instructed thoroughly in the lan- 
guage and culture of the country of their 
assignment. But some steps can be taken— 
in fact are being taken now—which move 
toward that goal for those experts in an ICA 
mission overseas who do need such knowl- 
edge, particularly those who are in close 
daily working relationships with the foreign 
nationals over a considerable period of 
time. If the ICA expert’s work is largely 
within the ICA mission itself dealing chiefly 
with other Americans, or if his work is of a 
highly specialized nature involving per- 
formance of a particular assignment after 
which he leaves the country, then the need 
for language-and-area training is very slight. 

ICA is encouraging experts upon com- 
pletion of their first two-year tour of duty in 
a particular country to return to the same 
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country for a second tour, thus enabling 
them to serve four years in a particular 
country. This alone makes for a better 
understanding of the foreign country than 
would have been possible from a two-year 
assignment. I venture to suggest it would be 
a good investment for ICA, wherever pos- 
sible, to reassign such experts if not in the 
same country at least in the same cultural 
and linguistic area for more than four years. 

Under a special appropriation by Con- 
gress to ICA last year for personnel train- 
ing, ICA is arranging through the Foreign 
Service Institute of the Department of State 
to provide language instruction to ICA per- 
sonnel in Washington and in the field. The 
objective is to train a few ICA personnel 
intensively in the language and culture of 
each country, so that each ICA mission 
abroad will have at least one expert who 
knows the language and culture of the 
country. Such courses require one or two 
years, depending upon the complexity of 
the language. The program also envisages 
shorter term in-service language training 
at the field posts, where the expert can study 
the language of the country while he is 
working there. There are obvious economic 
and psychological advantages to in-service 
training, especially for those experts who 
are in close contact with the nationals of the 
other country. 

Language training, to be fully effective, 
should be synchronized with an assignments 
policy that allows the expert to stay in the 
country, or the linguistic area, for a con- 
siderable period of years after he has 
learned the language, rather than to trans- 
fer him out of the area as soon as he has 
learned the language. One-grade promo- 
tions for those who achieve a certain level 
of language proficiency would provide a 
strong incentive for in-service language 
study, according to the experience of some 
countries that have adopted this device. 

Another possibility is a short, specialized 
course (over and above the present three 
weeks’ general “orientation course”) for all 
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ICA personnel (including their wives) going 
abroad for the first time, that would sensi- 
tize such experts to the problems of inter- 
cultural relations. Such a course might be 
useful to technicians already highly skilled 
in their technical specialties who have 
never had any experience with foreign 
peoples. 

Some people—not infrequently those most 
unaware of their own need for such train- 
ing—object to language training and cul- 
tural orientation courses. They say that 
knowledge of a foreign language is not es- 
sential in their work; that they can design 
a highway or a dam without speaking the 
foreign language; that interpreters are al- 
ways available; and that the important 
thing in working abroad is a sense of humor 
and ability to get along with people. They 
say, too, that their job is to promote abroad 
the most efficient American techniques 
without worrying about whether these tech- 
niques are in accord, or not, with the local 
cultural pattern; if they are not in accord, 
we should be “culture resistant” to the 
foreign practice that is inimical to efficient 
production. These arguments, however 
plausible they appear on the surface, are 
not wholly exhaustive of the subject. It is 
true, of course, that interpreters are always 
available and that language is only a door 
to understanding rather than understand- 
ing itself. But the decisive point is that, 
given equal technical and personal com- 
petence, the expert who can communicate 
with the other people directly in their own 
language has a tremendous advantage over 
the one who cannot, in persuading local 
people to accept new ways of doing things. 
It is true, also, that a sense of humor is 
helpful in any profession, but the number 
of unsuccessful projects launched abroad 
by people who have a sense of humor but 
do not really understand how their project 
affects the local pattern of life would seem 
to indicate that the problem of transplant- 
ing techniques from one culture to another 
is a somewhat more complex operation than 
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can be handled solely through a good sense 
of humor. It is equally true that we have 
to be “culture resistant” to certain prac- 
tices in a foreign cultural pattern, but we 
need to know how, in terms of that culture, 
we can be resistant to those practices in 
such a manner as not to jeopardize our 
good relations with the foreign group. 
The foregoing approaches by ICA lead 
naturally to the question: What can Ameri- 
can universities do to turn out students who 
are more nearly aware of the significance of 
intercultural problems? It is relatively easy 
for a university to plan language and area 
courses for students who intend from the 
beginning to specialize in foreign service, 
with particular reference to, say, Latin 
America, the Middle East, the U.S.S.R., and 
so on. But what about the schools of agri- 
culture, engineering, public health, and so 
on, most of whose graduates intend to work 
in the United States? Only a small propor- 
tion of their graduates will work abroad; 
and of those who go abroad for ICA, many 
are mature persons who already will have 
achieved a reputation in their particular 
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professional fields before they enter ICA 
overseas service. Should the universities in- 
clude as an integral part of the regular 
undergraduate courses in engineering, agri- 
culture, public health, and so on, some in- 
struction directed at understanding foreign 
cultures, on the assumption that some grad- 
uates will eventually enter foreign service 
and that many others, because of the 
United States role in the world today, 
should know more about foreign attitudes 
for the successful handling of domestic is- 
sues in their particular fields? Or should 
universities conduct special courses in inter- 
cultural problems for graduates of their spe- 
cialized schools who expect to enter public 
or private foreign service? Or should this re- 
sponsibility be left to the government or to 
the private organization that intends to em- 
ploy such graduates in foreign work? 

These questions, I know, are of special 
interest to the American universities par- 
ticipating in ICA projects. Their role in 
conducting overseas programs in a different 
cultural milieu from our own is one of the 
keys to good foreign relations. 


Pearls in Paragraphs 


By Don H. Otro 
Anaheim, California 


One of the most valuable assignments a teacher 
can use is the paragraph composition. Stimulating 
topic sentences can be prepared by the teacher and 
developed by students into one-paragraph themes 
of fifty to ene hundred and fifty words. Such short 
themes can readily be written, corrected, polished, 
and revised by students in the space of a single 
class period, obviating the twin plagues of plagia- 
rism and parental performance of student assign- 
ments. Their brevity also makes it possible for the 
teacher with many students to assign composition 
work frequently without being engulfed in a sea of 
heavy, murky papers. Frequency of writing practice 
strengthens, through early review, lessons previously 
learned. Students have little excuse for missing 


deadlines, and time spent is too short for boredom 
to set in. Elementary mistakes in spelling and 
sentence structure show up vividly in a short theme, 
yet the brevity of the paragraph makes it possible 
for advanced students to work toward perfection of 
style, variety in sentence structure, and precise word 
choice. The microscopic attention the teacher may 
give to the grading of paragraph themes returns a 
dividend of sharp familiarity with the problems of 
his individual students. Best of all, paragraph 
themes may be used in many situations as a part of 
integrated study—in English, social studies, science, 
or tests in other subjects. Paragraph compositions 
contain real pearls of educational worth for teacher 
and student. 





Speak the Speech and Sit Down! 


By DELMAS F. MILLER 


Ou, IF HE WOULD ONLY STOP TALKING! 
How many times have you said this under 
your breath when an educator goes on and 
on with no conclusion in sight? Certainly, 
one of the most estimable graces educators 
could acquire would be the genteel art of 
stopping. Then, excess verbiage would go 
down the drain. Concise expression and 
brevity would be returned to favor. 

The least skilled in the art of stopping 
are the banquet speaker and the workshop 
speaker. These erudite gentlemen are mas- 
ters of blithely skipping over logical stop- 
ping places. It is not uncommon for these 
spouters of trite truisms to get so entranced 
with the sonant resonance of their own 
voices that they pass up as many as ten 
excellent stopping places. Little does it mat- 
ter to them that no souls are saved after 
the first twenty minutes. 

Surely a stop sign should be thrown in 
the pathway of educational speakers who 
are not really speakers at all. These sneaky 
gentlemen accept a speaking engagement 
under the disguise of being competent 
speakers, but in performance they are noth- 
ing more than incompetent readers. 

Picture the scene at a conference ban- 
quet or the opening session of an educa- 
tional workshop. A “main” speaker has 
been advertised. The faithful are lured into 
attending with the hope of getting both in- 
formation and inspiration. The “speaker” is 
announced with an impressive fanfare. His 
long line of accomplishments and degrees 
is enumerated. He arises to speak—after a 
few nonsensical remarks, he pulls forth the 
literary masterpiece he proposes to read. 
He prefaces the reading of his paper with 
an impressive statement such as one of 
these: What I have to say is so controversial, 
I don’t want to be misquoted; or what I 
have to say is so challenging, I want to 


quote it verbatim. Those hardy souls among 
his listeners who manage to stay awake are 
then rebuffed with the reading of such 
“controversial” statements as these: teachers 
should be well trained, children should 
think critically, or education is the hope of 
democracy. 

It is probably true that the reading of 
papers is justified in the case of speakers 
dealing with scientific and technical mat- 
ters, but why can’t speakers on general edu- 
cation topics stop boring their audiences 
with the reading of material that possibly 
might be interesting if delivered in a pleas- 
ing and forceful manner? Surely intelligent 
people can master the skill of expressing 
themselves interestingly before a group of 
people. If they can’t, they should admit it 
and stop traveling half way across the na- 
tion to read from manuscripts filled with 
educational platitudes. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


You've heard the story of the speaker 
who spoke for two hours on Y-A-L-E, 
Youth, Adulthood, Loyalty, Enthusi- 
asm. When he finished, he said he was 
willing to answer any questions. Slowly 
a man arose in the audience. He didn’t 
have a question but a comment. It was 
fortunate indeed that the speaker 
hadn’t talked on M-A-S-S-A-C-H-U- 
S-E-T-T-S_  I-N-S-T-I-T-U-T-E  O-F 
T-E-C-H-N-O-L-0-G-Y. 

The author is principal of the Uni- 
versity High School and director of 
student teaching at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown. Also, he is chair- 
man of the committee on curriculum 
planning and development of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. His article is a revision of 
a feature that appeared in the West 
Virginia School Journal. 
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Another area in education where the 
brakes need to be applied is in the tendency 
of governing boards and educational critics 
to depreciate the value of professional 
training. Many of these pseudo experts are 
positive the normal teacher shortage of to- 
day could be solved by reducing or elimi- 
nating professional training. Many of the 
lay members of educational boards gather 
their informatioin from members of other 
professions and business leaders. If one 
were to suggest to these advisers that the 
“know-how” and the “why” of their own 
training fields be reduced or eliminated, 
they would be ready to have their tormen- 
tors relegated to a mental institution. Yet 
these so-called experts are quick to advocate 
that the intricacies of teaching children can 
be done by those who know only “what to 
teach.” 

Those of us in the profession are well 
aware of the need for refinement and ad- 
justment of educational courses to the end 
that overlapping, repetition, and busywork 
are eliminated. The immediate question is 
what kind of professional knowledge should 
be included in a teacher’s training. Cer- 
tainly there is a substantial body of knowl- 
edge available about the needs of the child, 
the needs of the learning process, and the 
needs of the school as a social agency which 
should be included in the preparation of 
all who aspire to teach. 

Professional courses taught as intellectual 
exercises involving reading, thinking, and 
discussion are under direct attack from two 
sources. The academic groups doubt that 
education as a discipline has sufficient con- 
tent, and the “practical” people think that 
no course in education should be taught 
unless done in direct practice with chil- 
dren. 

Both groups need a better understanding 
of Dewey's sage observation: “Theory is, in 
the long run, the most practical of all 
things.” It is most practical because it has 
the widest of implications and unlimited 
possibilities of applications. 
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Many professional courses are vulnerable 
not because they lack content or ideas but 
because too often the individual courses 
lack sharp definition, are proliferated to a 
fantastic degree, and frequently duplicate 
the content of others. As professional edu- 
cators we know we need to put our house 
in order, but certainly this does not mean 
that the meager opportunities for helping 
teachers master the complexities of instruc- 
tion should be reduced or eliminated. 

To illustrate further the virtues of acquir- 
ing the ability to select a good stopping 
place, let us turn our attention to the field 
of guidance. Today guidance programs are 
sweeping the land; everybody is coming out 
strongly in favor of them. To express any 
doubt about guidance today is as risky as 
expressing doubt about virtue, the three 
R's, or monogamy. A tremendous increase 
in the emphasis on guidance has been given 
by the recently passed federal aid bill to 
education and the various publications 
dealing with superior and talented chil- 
dren. It surely looks as though guidance 
were here to stay. However, guidance prac- 
titioners need to heed certain warning 
signs, to stop and take inventory, and to 
apply the brakes before the golden egg 
gathers the tarnish of ill repute. 

Guidance is a vague term used to de- 
scribe everything from personal therapy to 
friendly advice about baby-sitting. It in- 
cludes all kinds of therapeutic correctives, 
a poor man’s version of psychoanalysis, in- 
formation about vocations, test interpreta- 
tion, paternalistic persuasion, remedial ref- 
ormation, arm twisting, and an occasional 
kick in the lower extremities. All these tech- 
niques have merits and are needed by some 
students in certain situations. Many of 
them can be practiced by the average 
teacher, but others call for a great deal of 
technical training. 

It would be desirable to have trained 
psychologists available for all school chil- 
dren, but the possibility of securing them is 
not in the foreseeable future. This makes 
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the temptation great for guidance people 
to move into psychological areas and 
tamper with the personality of children 
even though they have little or no profes- 
sional training for such work. It behooves 
our guidance people to limit themselves to 
the identifying of problems and the furnish- 
ing of information, and to assume their 
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rightful role as counselors. This will curtail 
the giving of advice, dabbling in remedial 
subject-matter therapy, and carrying the 
cross for saving the educational kingdom. 

If the writer of this article is to teach by 
precept and example, he had better exhibit 
some skill in the art of stopping; therefore, 
this article stops here. 


Methods Courses Are Important 


The sharpest barbs of the critics of teacher edu- 
cation are aimed at the requirements in professional 
education. That far more education courses are re- 
quired than are needed; that the content of these 
courses has little substance or value; that the time 
spent in education courses is taken from subject 
matter courses where it is sorely needed; that the 
courses are repetitious and overlapping; and that 
many able students refuse to prepare to be teachers 
because of the required education courses are com- 
mon complaints of the critics. There are some 
grains of truth in these allegations, but a little truth 
does not justify a sweeping indictment. That elim- 
ination of most or all of the education courses 
would result in a great improvement in the quali- 
fications of teachers certainly would not be accepted 
by those responsible for teacher education or by the 
teachers themselves. 

The impression is given that professional educa- 
tion consists almost entirely of methods or “how to 
do” courses. While courses in methods are required, 
a good methods course is not confined to simple 
“tricks of the trade.” The selection and organization 
of subject matter appropriate to the interests and 
abilities of pupils of different levels of maturity as 
well as effective methods of presentation are in- 
cluded. The subject matter to be taught is directly 
involved in the methods courses. 

In the state teachers colleges of Indiana most 
methods courses are taught in the subject depart- 
ments. These courses include observation and par- 
ticipation in the elementary or high school class- 
room and are followed by a period of supervised 


full-time teaching in public schools. Successful teach- 
ers in evaluating their preparation attest to the 
value of this sequence in “how to teach” when it is 
properly organized and directed. The great majority 
of beginning teachers . . . express a need for more 
rather than less training in “how to teach.” 

The problem of method is much more important 
at the elementary level than it is in the high school 
or college. Here the teacher is dealing with im- 
mature children, and to present subject matter in 
the form and in the manner in which the teacher 
has taught in college and high school is to invite 
almost certain failure. The elementary teacher is 
faced with the necessity of selecting and organizing 
the subject matter of several fields and adapting it 
to the interests and abilities of the pupils. This 
accounts for the fact that the elementary teacher 
education requirements include methods courses in 
several subjects rather than in one or two as re- 
quired of the high school teacher. 

More teachers fail because they do not understand 
or know how to deal with the behavior of children 
and youth than for any other one reason. While 
success in handling pupils is to a considerable de- 
gree a matter of personality and experience, begin- 
ning teachers would be handicapped a great deal 
with no preparation for this phase of their work. 
Knowledge of human growth and development and 
the psychology of children and youth are important 
elements in the preparation of the teacher. This 
knowledge is gained from the much maligned 
courses in education.—R. W. Hovmsteprt in the Jn- 
diana Teacher. 





THE CULT OF FACILOSIS 


By JOHN MacD. GRAHAM 


IT HAS BECOME FASHIONABLE to attack cur- 
rent American educational thought and 
practice. A horde of self-appointed sooth- 
sayers, shamans, akhoonds, and medicine 
men are advising us that Something Must 
Be Done. Scientists, civic leaders, political 
aspirants, and even some teachers (of the 
sort formerly’ mocked as “eggheads”) are 
hastening to analyze in print the defects of 
public education. On the theory that an ex- 
pert in one field is an expert in all, the 
slick-paper magazines are hiring Names to 
crank out Awful Warnings about our 
schools. Polls are being taken of what the 
educators think and what the parents think 
(nobody seems to care much what the stu- 
dents think), and the results are being re- 
ported in many a syndicated column: the 
daily press has latched on to the fact that 
education is news. In short, what we are 
being treated to is a characteristic exploita- 
tion of the timely, by the usual assortment 
of know-it-alls and johnny-come-latelies, 
and it is all pretty sickening. 

It is worse than that. It is frightening, be- 
cause it shows once again the shallowness 
of the American attitude and approach to 
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An alternate title suggested by the 
author was “What’s Easy Feels Good 
(Like Education Should).” “Facilosis” 
is a coined word, so don’t look for it 
in the dictionary. It means, according 
to Mr. Graham, a malignant antipathy 
toward difficult or unpleasant tasks. A 
facilosist is one who does only the 
things that are easy to do; he has an 
allergy to mental hard work. 

So much for definitions. Now to 
something about the writer. He is a 
teacher of history at Grosse Pointe Uni- 
versity School in Michigan. 





even the most deadly serious and difficult 
of the problems that confront us from time 
to time. We seem to think we can cure 
whatever it is that is wrong with education 
by announcing self-evident truths as if 
they were revolutionary discoveries, and de- 
nouncing each other's negligence in not 
having made these discoveries sooner. But 
why are we so reluctant to come to grips 
with the real problem? Why are we afraid 
to put the American brand of democracy 
under the microscope of objective analysis, 
to see if the organism is really as sound as 
we want to believe it is? 

For education, whatever else it is, is only 
one of the organic elements composing the 
substance of a culture. Or, to change the 
metaphor, it is, like religion, government, 
and the arts, but one of the threads which 
a people uses to weave the patterned tapes- 
try of a way of life. To assume that our 
educational malaise can, for the purpose of 
treatment, be isolated from society's other 
ailments is to lose sight of the relationship 
between society's conception of the Good 
and the role of education in the struggle to 
attain it. 

Consider some of the counts in the in- 
dictment of our professional educators: 

(a) They have abandoned the traditional 
liberal curriculum in favor of one intended 
to prepare adolescents for adult citizenship; 
hence the courses in driver training, home 
economics, and effective living. 

(b) They have perverted the American 
faith in equality of opportunity into the 
shibboleths of automatic promotion and 
identical diplomas for students of demon- 
strably unequal ability. 

(c) They have made it more important 
for a teacher to know “how to teach” a 
subject than to know the subject, thus per- 
petrating the fraud that a teacher can teach 
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history, for example, without knowing any 
history. 

Now hear the defendants’ pleas: 

(a) Obviously the knowledge of a foreign 
language and advanced mathematics will 
never do most people any good after they 
leave school, so it is not only impractical 
but downright mean to force them to un- 
dergo the discomforts of studying them; 
whereas there is at least a chance that they 
will use their knowledge of how to operate 
an automobile safely. 

(6) The “total personalities” of the less 
academically able students will in some un- 
determined way be injured by the dis- 
appointment, frustration, or indignity of 
not being promoted with the other kids; 
to award different kinds of diplomas would 
be discriminatory and un-American, and 
anyway the parents wouldn’t stand for it. 

(c) You don’t want teachers in your 
schools who don’t know how to teach, do 
you? 


The merits and demerits of requiring all 
high school students to take, and honestly 
to pass, a certain number of courses in the 
liberal disciplines in order to be graduated 
will not be discussed here. Most of them are 
not so required; and no American should 
be surprised that they are not. But what 
about the “defenses” suggested above? Are 
they not as “American” as the juke-box and 
the picture window? We achieved our (pre- 
sputnik) world leadership through our tech- 
nical skill and plain old common sense; 
Latin never helped a man to sink an oil 
well and you don’t have to know solid geom- 
etry to sell washing machines. We hold 
that all men have an unalienable right to 
be happy; are we going to allow our kids to 
be unhappy just because they are slow 
learners? Our American know-how is per- 
haps still our greatest pride, and the expert 
is among our most revered citizens; should 
we have expected American education to 
resist conversion to the cult of expertise? 

Probably the most American defense is 
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this: even if there are defects in the edu- 
cators’ product, they shouldn’t be blamed 
for giving the public what it wants. Now, 
if this is a valid defense for the makers of 
automobiles, pornographic magazines, and 
horror movies for teen-agers, then surely it 
is valid for the educators. Why should they 
be held to higher standards in forming the 
tastes and characters of children than others 
who—whether they like it or not—share the 
responsibility for instructing these same 
children in the ideals and values of the 
American way? (The traditional answer to 
this question is that teachers have volun- 
tarily assumed the responsibility in the full 
awareness of the wretched material return 
they can expect for carrying it out. They 
are, it is said, “dedicated,” and are there- 
fore expected to have higher standards than 
those of the market place.) It can be argued 
that if the public—in this case the parents— 
seems to prefer an inferior product, then 
the educators are shirking their moral duty 
to insist on furnishing only the best. But 
this argument is unlikely to find much sup- 
port. On the other hand, if the public has 
not been satisfied but has done little or 
nothing to express its dissatisfaction, it 
seems hardly fair to let it shift the blame 
for its own shortsightedness and apathy to 
the already overburdened shoulders of the 
educators. 

How futile, and how human, is the dis- 
sipation of our energies in hasty accusa- 
tions; and how human not to realize that 
we have all been infected by the same virus. 

“Physician, heal thyself,” said Jesus. 

But to follow this advice we must first 
diagnose the disease. It is not an exclusively 
American one, but America has provided 
an unusually favorable environment for it. 
The symptoms are many and not all easily 
identifiable. Here are a few, not necessarily 
in the order of malignancy: 

Use of doublethink. George Orwell 
coined the word to denote “the power of 
holding two contradictory beliefs in one’s 
mind simultaneously, and accepting both 
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of them”; thus, America is a democracy and 
believes that all men are created equal, and 
segregation of white and negro children is 
necessary to maintain white supremacy. 

Closely related to doublethink is loss of 
the will to think a question through to a 
conclusion if it is likely that the conclusion 
will be unpleasant or inconvenient. Loss of 
the will to think leads gradually to loss of 
the ability to think. 

Genteelism, the compulsion to use substi- 
tutes for words having overtones of pain 
or sadness, as “passed on” for “died,” or 
suggesting inferior social or economic status, 
as “robe” for “wrapper.” 

Formulism, the attachment to and re- 
liance upon the efficacy of formulas. The 
almost universal prevalence of this symp- 
tom accounts for the fantastic success of 
cosmetics, the “how-to” books, and the syn- 
dicated know-it-alls who tell us our troubles 
would be over if we could only learn to 
think positively. 

It will be seen that each of these symp- 
toms evidences repugnance or antipathy to- 
ward difficulty or unpleasantness. This al- 
lergy suggests that the disease might ap- 
propriately be named “facilosis,” a progres- 
sive degeneration of the moral and intel- 
lectual fibers. The debilitating effects of 
facilosis may be observed in our basic in- 
stitutions; in none are they more distress- 
ingly apparent than in those venerable 
bulwarks of society—religion and morality. 
As all wars do, the last big one produced 
a number of dramatic, well-publicized re- 
ligious conversions, which then were inter- 
preted as evidence of a widespread “return 
to religion.” No one could deny the virtue 
of such a trend; but it found expression not 
only in increased churchgoing but also in a 
plethora of popular songs, the gist of which 
was that God is just plain folks like you 
and me. Outstanding was a catchy number 
in which the singer reported that “When 
Ah’m blue Ah jus’ pick up mah phone an’ 
dahl the Man upstairs.” Is this the religion 
for which the martyrs suffered? No, but it’s 
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nice and homey, and why shouldn't the 
church get sume help from the disk jockey? 

As for morality, what a wonderful inven- 
tion is doublethink! Observe its power: 
America is a law-abiding nation, and a 
pitcher who can win twenty games by 
throwing illegal spitballs is a fool not to, 
as long as he doesn’t get caught. America is 
a moral nation, and a coroner's jury finds 
that a fourteen-year-old girl was justified in 
murdering her mother’s paramour because 
she thought he was going to hurt Mommy. 

Popularity? Love? They will be yours 
after one application of this hair lotion or 
that face cream. . . . Happy marriage? Any- 
one can have it by reading this important 
book by the well-known authority, Dr. 
Somebody. . . . Business success? It’s merely 
a matter of making friends and influencing 
people. Follow the example of millions and 
get a copy of this famous book that tells 
how to do it. Send no money, just your 
soul. . . . Want to paint? No need to go to 
art school—get the revolutionary new 
“Painting the E-Z Way!” The drawings are 
supplied, the numbers tell you what colors 
to use. . . . Too busy to read? Get the con- 
densation and you get the story. 

And so forth. Have we any right to ex- 
pect that education, alone of the expres- 
sions of man’s spirit, should have been 
immune to the virus of facilosis? Is the 
subordination of subject matter to method 
not perfectly consistent with the idolatry 
of technical know-how? Is the pap offered 
by our schools in lieu of the liberal dis- 
ciplines any more meretricious than the 
“classic” comic book? 

What makes facilosis so dangerous is its 
plausibility. To attack it is to appear to 
argue puritanically that religious faith, 
happy marriage, and popularity ought to 
be difficult to achieve. But since they are, 
the moral issue is irrelevant. Probably all 
of us wish we could have the good things 
easily; the facilosis victim may be spotted 
by his tendency to argue that we can. In 
the final stages of the disease the sufferer 
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automatically equates difficulty with un- 
desirability. Facilosis is impartial: it infects 
and enfeebles the godly and the ungodly, 
the haves and the have-nots, the Babbitts 
and the Brahmins. Hence it is futile to try 
to pin the blame on any one segment of the 
population for the inanities of the cloud- 
cuckoo-land theories and methods of “edu- 
cation” that are presently the targets of so 
much pious abuse. It is equally unrealistic 
to imagine that any one human institution 
can be constructively re-evaluated without 
simultaneously examining and re-evaluat- 
ing the basic drive that underlies and gives 
vitality to the whole complex of institutions 
and values composing a “way of life.” 

For Americans this means a reappraisal 
of the basic drive of democracy: to attain 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 
Considered as an abstract ideal, perhaps 
no loftier aim has been conceived by the 
mind of man. But in a human world any 
ideal, if it is to retain its vitality, must be 
continuously re-examined in the light of 
what Werner Jaeger has called “changes in 
the values current within the community.” 
As he points out, such changes affect the his- 
tory of the institutions which are the tangi- 
ble expressions of those values. Also, to be 
valid an ideal (even though by definition 
it is unattainable by human beings) must 
have and retain a solid foundation in the 
realities of human existence, or it degen- 
erates into a grotesque fantasy. All men 
are not equal—in everything. 

Some men can run faster than others and 
will always be able to do so, no matter how 
conscientiously the slow ones train and 
practice. Some men like fish and others 
don’t, and no amount of faith in the equal- 
ity of men will change their tastes. Some 
children can do well in school, some can’t; 
somé want to, some don’t; some will work, 
others are bone lazy. Does the objective and 
candid acknowledgment of these truths 
necessarily imply the total rejection of 
democracy in favor of a Platonic republic? 
In Plato’s appallingly convincing ideal state 
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each citizen does the work for which he is 
best fitted. By selective breeding, candidates 
for the ruler or guardian class are provided; 
from among them those who ultimately rule 
—the “philosopher kings”—are chosen for 
their superior aptitude, virtue, and wisdom. 
Without exploring here the proposition 
that in such a state the citizens might in 
fact more nearly succeed in fulfilling them- 
selves than in a democracy, we can say it 
is probably true that Americans have had 
enough opportunity to observe the opera- 
tion of the authoritarian state to be sure 
that it is not for them. But are we really 
prepared to live by the standards of medioc- 
rity which have resulied from the perver- 
sion of the democratic ideal (or, as Brooks 
Adams put it, “the degradation of the dem- 
ocratic dogma”)? Do we really believe with- 
out reservation that no man is superior to 
any other, that no man is entitled by his 
superiority to more recognition, more 
power, and a bigger share of the good 
things in life than the rest of us? 

I don’t think we do. I cite as authority 
the creed of the American businessman, 
which holds that the way to business suc- 
cess is today as straight and narrow as it al- 
ways has been; in fact rather more so, be- 
cause of confiscatory taxes and other mani- 
festations of creeping socialism. According 
to the creed, superior brains, superior abil- 
ity, and most of all an outstanding capacity 
and will for hard work are essential for a 
person to get to the top. Since most men 
lack these qualities, only a very few get 
there; and even for them it is never easy: 
on the contrary, states the creed. 

It may no longer be correct to state cate- 
gorically that the “successful” businessman 
is foremost among American hero figures; 
doubtless the day will come when he will 
have to share his pedestal with the tele- 
vision personality. But for a great many of 
us business success remains the highest 
achievement of man, and the individual 
who achieves it the highest type of Ameri- 
can. Now, while the businessman may ap- 
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pear to have facilosis, as when he buys a 
“how-to” book or a hair restorer, the dis- 
ease never takes hold, for it cannot over- 
come the resistance set up by the convic- 
tion that whatever else is easy, business suc- 
cess is not. Thus what is most esteemed in 
America is still generally regarded as a rar- 
ity, difficult to obtain. Does it not seem to 
follow that we do not in fact value as highly 
as we say we do, such things as religious 
faith, happy marriage, popularity, and, of 
course, education? And that this is why we 
see nothing incongruous in the notion that 
they can be had by anyone, and at bargain 
rates? 

To see the incongruity calls for some 
pretty tough-minded thinking, and we have 
not of late been much in the habit of this: 
“self-expression” has been the watchword, 
not self-analysis. To face the reality that 
“whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report” can be obtained only 
at the cost of blood, sweat, tears, and toil, 
calls for a high order of moral and intel- 
lectual courage. There is a challenge for 
the educators here—perhaps they are the 
ones to lead us out of the sterile desert of 
mediocrity. One of the greatest of Ameri- 
cans, who was among other things a great 
educator, was able to reconcile his faith in 
democracy with the evidence his intellect 
could not reject. Thomas Jefferson’s plan 
for a system of free education in Virginia 
(for those who could not pay) reflected his 
conviction that all should have an equal 
start, but after all had been given a reason- 
able opportunity to show their talents, 
only the very ablest students should con- 
tinue to be educated at public expense. 

But the great and inspiring challenge 
that is here is to all Americans, not just 
this special-interest bloc or that group of 
professionals and their clients. Meeting it 
will involve the honest recognition of some 
perhaps rather painful truths: in the area 
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of education, for instance, the fact that A 
is bright and B is slow, at least in school- 
work. If B feels stigmatized, or degraded at 
having to make do with such talents as he 
may possess in other areas, then society will 
simply have to accept the responsibility for 
making him feel bad, as the businessman 
accepts the envy of the less successful. Per- 
haps this is a higher price than society is 
prepared to pay. If so, let us admit it can- 
didly, call for an immediate cease fire in 
the brush-fire war on current American edu- 
cation, and add a few more courses in effec- 
tive living to our school curriculums. For 
the alternative will be expensive in terms 
of the demands it will make upon our abil- 
ity to study objectively our way of life as 
a total organism rather than as a set of un- 
related institutions, and upon our courage 
to act constructively on the basis of what 
we learn. There will be doctrinaire “lib- 
erals” who will scream that awarding a cer- 
tificate of attendance instead of the regular 
diploma is fascistic, the recognition of an 
elite. There will be sob sisters who will 
plead that because the morally and intel- 
lectually flaccid are human beings, they are 
entitled to the same consideration as stu- 
dents who are willing and eager to sweat 
for an education. No, the challenge will not 
be met easily. 

But if American democracy cannot meet 
it—the challenge __t the first-rate has pre- 
sented and always will present—then it 
can’t be met. Democracy can work crea- 
tively; the integrity of the individual is a 
valid concept; the American way is still 
flexible enough to accommodate all sorts 
and conditions of men. Is there a panacea 
for facilosis? Hardly; he who offers one is 
already corrupted by the disease he offers 
to cure. Nor is there any known vaccine 
which provides 100 per cent protection. But 
it is possible to build up a resistance to 
this insidious affliction, and since no one 
has ever suggested a better way to go about 
it than St. Paul, it is worth quoting him 
again: “Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
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are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are 


Reading—the 


I have had enough experience as a teacher to 
know how heartbreaking is the job of the teacher, 
who carries on the educational process in these 
difficult days and never knows at what point the 
forces of the world outside will pick up his little 
universe of classroom, schoolroom, laboratory, li- 
brary, smash it like an eggshell and hurl it down 
into the abyss. He does what he can in difficult 
circumstances. For he often finds that young people 
come to him unprepared for what he can do with 
them, because they come to him out of homes 
where there is no reading, where there is no basic 
respect for books or for what books say. One of the 
greatest obstacles to an American intellectual renas- 
cence is the climate of anti-intellectualism in Ameri- 
can life. 

What I covet for America, as a symbol of its 
deepest promise and aspiration, is—what? Not a 
soldier killing, or a martyr dying, or a commissar 
commissaring, or a tycoon tycooning; but a boy read- 
ing. Emerson once spoke of the self-reliant Ameri- 
can scholar, of the man thinking, of the man tak- 
ing thought. But before you can have a man taking 
thought you must have a boy reading. 

I think of the drawings in the schoolbooks, of 
young Abe Lincoln stretched out in front of the 
fire with a book (and, by the way, one of the few 
books, the good books, to which he had access). I 
think, in Thomas Wolfe’s Look Homeward, Angel, 
of that wonderful picture of young Gene Gant talk- 
ing with awe about the wonders of a library card at 
the Asheville public library. . . . 

I think of boys reading, in all the parts of the 
country that I've talked about. I think of the 
golden years of the child’s growth from ten to 
twelve on, when the whole magical world of dream 
and possibility opens up for him, when nothing 
seems impossible for him, when the heroes of his- 
tory and storybook and legend loom larger than life. 
And I think of the myth-making capacity of the 
child, because that’s what he has—a wonderful 
myth-making capacity, a great hunger for finding 
heroes and for playing some kind of a role in 
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lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port; if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 


Fountainhead 


imitation of them. And then I know that if we 
can become a nation of boys reading, then we don't 
worry about what kind of nation we will be aficr 
that. 

If we release a child's springs of imagination and 
effort, it won't be by saying “Look, this is fun!" or 
“This will make you happy,” or “This will give 
you a job or a career.” I think the deepest thing in 
a child is the desire for heroism, the desire to 
stretch himself, the desire to play a role something 
like the image that he has of himself in his mind. 
One reason that the teacher is so important, and 
the parents are so important, is that the child is 
always playing roles of this kind. One reason that 
libraries are of enormous, crucial importance is 
that they are the only access many children have to 
this kind of myth-making capacity. The parent must 
keep continually alert, must not regard his educa- 
tion as being over, must remain a developing mind 
and personality in adult education. That's a most 
revolutionary concept—but otherwise the child has 
nobody to take as his model... . 

When someone says to me, “What kind of 
America do you envisage in the years ahead? What's 
in our stars?” the only answer I can give is, “It's not 
in the stars but in ourselves.” We are making 
America. Each of us carries two Americas within 
himself: the America of narrowness, bigotry, dis- 
crimination and lack of imagination; and an 
America of generosity and tolerance, of depth and 
friendliness. Scott Fitzgerald said, “England is a 
people; France is a land; America is a willingness 
of heart.” 

I think that must also have been in Walt Whit- 
man’s mind when he wrote an inscription on his 
book, Leaves of Grass, and sent it to his master, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. He wrote on the fiyleaf, 
“Master, I am a man who has perfect faith. Master, 
we have not come through centuries, caste, heroisms, 
freedoms, to halt in this land today.” The only man 
whom I care to make my enemy is the man who 
says “Halt” in this land today.—MAx Lerner in 
Washington Education. 





HOMEWORK: 
Crutch or Panacea? 


By RAYMOND S. MOORE 


THE SUBJECT OF HOMEWORK is indeed like 
the weather. Everyone talks about it, and 
usually does that which comes naturally. If 
only the greater portion of the students’ 
time were “under the responsibility of the 
home,” how happy we would be. But un- 
fortunately these days there is very little of 
that thing called “responsibility” in many 
homes. And the way homework is being 
utilized by the majority of teachers today 
is a travesty on the profession we call edu- 
cation. 

The average teacher today gives home- 
work as a “blanket assignment” without 
particular consideration for abilities, apti- 
tudes, interests, or home environments. 
Parents keep the pressure on the teacher 
for more of this anomaly because it keeps 
their children occupied. Tradition has 
somehow bound them into the blind feeling 
that there is a scholastic halo around home- 
work. Therefore, “the more the better,” 
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Of all the perennial concerns of 
parents about school, homework, like 
Abou ben Adhem, leads all the rest. 
The expectations that teachers, pupils, 
and their fathers and mothers have for 
homework range from stereotype to 
experimentation, with emotional varia- 
tions all along the line. The author 
has some perceptive ideas of home 
assignments which took shape during 
a career as teacher, principal, and 
superintendent. Currently, he is chair- 
man of the department of education 
and psychology at Potomac University, 
Washington, D.C. 





they say, not realizing for a moment that 
the thing they like most about it is that it 
saves them the trouble of keeping their 
own children constructively occupied. 

Apart from research findings, which 
at the moment seem debatable, the blanket 
homework assignment has these detrimental 
effects: 

(1) It flaunts individual differences in 
basic intelligence and in academic aptitude. 
The already frustrated child of lesser abil- 
ity is now often completely buried. But 
even the bright child, whose aptitudes may, 
for example, be in areas other than mathe- 
matics, may become lost in an across-the- 
board homework assignment of twenty al- 
gebra or trigonometry problems. 

.(2) It does not consider the home en- 
vironment of the child. One goes home to a 
home withoiit parents (who are either at 
work or at tea); another goes home to a 
mother urgently concerned and intelligent 
about her child’s education. One goes home 
to noise, filth, disagreements, and crowded 
discomfort; another goes home to a tran- 
quil, co-operative environment. One goes 
home to TV, its guns and blood, and sleeps 
late and fitfully; another goes home to a 
regimen that puts first things first. One 
goes home to chores, paper route, or assign- 
ments to help the depleted family purse, 
under pressure of scraping together enough 
for the next meal; another never knows 
these pressures or wants. 

(3) It does not consider the distance a 
child lives from school. This factor is partic- 
ularly important in these days of consoli- 
dation. School buses have come to be the 
dwelling places for some students for a 
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longer daylight period than they are at 
home. 

(4) It invites both student and parental 
dishonesty and defeats the very purpose of 
learning. Johnny comes home with an as- 
signment which he can’t (or doesn’t want 
to) handle. Mother is cooking. Dad is busy 
with his paper. But they have to save 
Johnny's face. It’s a lot easier to do it for 
him than to teach him how. The next day 
Johnny presents to teacher daddy's work as 
his own—weaker both in character and 
knowledge for the experience. And the 
parents pay a higher price than they know. 

(5) It blocks the chance for balance in 
the life of the child whose home is right. 
It caters to the spiritually and culturally 
sterile home. A child should have the 
chance to learn well the duties of the home 
—in the kitchen, garage, and garden. His 
mental application should be balanced 
with constructive physical exercise and 
good work habits. 

(6) The blanket homework assignment is 
a fetish of the lazy or unthinking teacher 
and the indolent or selfish parent. It takes 
less imagination and organization for a 
teacher to assign so many pages to read and 
problems to do than to suit projects to in- 
dividual aptitudes and abilities. Parents in 
similar vein want their children kept busy 
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after school—often because they are too 
inept, selfish, and lazy to be bothered 
themselves. And this will continue to 
worsen in the age of automation when it is 
difficult even to keep parents occupied, and 
many will be seeking their own fun. 

(7) It stifles the creative spark, and de- 
feats the very initiative we are trying to 
build in this post-Sputnik era. No home- 
work assignment is all things to all men. 


When homework must be used, either on 
elementary or secondary level, these factors 
should be considered: (a) It should be indi- 
vidualized to meet the youngster’s own 
needs, aptitudes, abilities, and environment. 
(6) Usually it should be arranged so that 
he can plan it over a longer period than a 
day or so. For example, a fifth grader may 
make a study of the difference between 
mushrooms and toadstools, and secure spe- 
cimens. (c) If a bright child, his homework 
“research” should be utilized whenever pos- 
sible in such a way that the entire class 
benefits. (d) Homework projects should be 
used as a supplement to the teacher's teach- 
ing whenever practicable. It has often been 
observed that a well-informed child can 
teach more effectively than his elders. Here 
lies one of education’s greatest yet most 
neglected economies. 


Teacher Education—How? 


Often, it appears that teachers are too meek about 
seeking increased professional stature—even that we 
despair of the idea. We should remember that each 
profession has had this task, that each profession is 
constantly going through the cycle of achievement, 
reappraisal, change, criticism, and further achieve- 
ment... . 

Teachers should be interested in the professional 
preparation of future teachers. . . 

Our pretensions to better working conditions, 
more respect, higher salaries, will be analyzed and 
granted in direct relationship to our professional 


competence. The profession itself is the best source 
of control to see that this competence is ever in- 
creased, is always advancing as rapidly as possible. 

An evaluation of this competence cannot be made 
in terms of what was good teaching in the past but 
rather in terms of the complex needs of young 
people in today’s dynamic society. Preparing teach- 
ers who are alert to these needs and aware of the 
current processes and results of research is the task 
to which all of us must devote unflinching courage 
and unrestricted time—Rocer Bancrorr in New 
York State Education. 

















Replying to the Critics 
of Public Education 


By 
CALVIN GC. NELSON 


For SEVERAL YEARS NOW the public schools 
have been the subject of controversy. Until 
recently the arguments have been largely 
restricted to academic circles, with the 
public being brought in through the 
medium of an occasional popular book or 
magazine article. Recent developments in 
natural science have changed all of this. 
Revolving Sputniks now provide daily re- 
minders of a disparity between Russian and 
American science. The implication of this 
disparity for American defense has removed 
educational controversies from academic 
circles and has made them common table 
talk in American homes. Proposals are being 
advanced every day having to do with in- 
creasing the quality of the public-school 
program, with particular emphasis upon 
science and mathematics. Counterproposals 
are occasionally heard that the education 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The author is school psychologist for 
the Yakima (Washington) public school 
system. He has his A.B. from the Uni- 
versity of California, his M.S. from the 
University of Miami, his M.A. and 
Ph.D. from the University of Oregon. 
The first two degrees are in psychology, 
the third is in philosophy, and the 
fourth is in educational psychology. On 
the basis of his extensive academic 
preparation, we believe he is well quali- 
fied to examine the critics’ line of 
criticism with some objectivity. And 
Heaven knows, we need more objective 
analysis of this controversial battle- 


ground. 





program must not be ruined in order to 
satisfy persons who are alarmed about the 
nation’s lack of scientific preparedness. The 
proposals for more science and the counter- 
proposals for not sacrificing the humanities 
in the interest of a crash program to develop 
scientific minds is reminiscent of the nine- 
teenth-century Huxley-Arnold dispute. This 
controversy ended with natural science for- 
mally recognized as rightfully belonging in 
college programs. 

It is not my intention to enter the con- 
troversy. Nor is it my intention to present 
another defense of the public schools. In- 
deed, to defend the schools may do them 
more harm than good. The important thing 
is not that the educator defend his program 
but rather that he deal with his critic in a 
critical fashion. The reason for my writing 
on the subject of public-school criticism is 
to present a proposal for the educator's 
consideration. What I propose is a way for 
dealing constructively with the critics of 
education. Difficulties will certainly be en- 
countered in carrying the proposal to a 
successful conclusion, and there will be situ- 
ations in which the procedure to be dis- 
cussed will be inappropriate. Essentially, 
what I am urging is that the educator be a 
critic, that is, that he deal with his critics 
critically. Those educators who can do this 
will have made a sound contribution to the 
development of the nation’s educational 
program. 

Criticizing is a difficult business. It is one 
of the most complex of human activities. It 
requires a high level of mental application. 
Critical activity involves a careful examina- 
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tion of a myriad of details and a synthesis 
of those details into a coherent system. No 
critical statement worthy of the name can 
be made unless the person making the state- 
ment first undertakes such an examination 
and synthesis. In the absence of this rational 
activity, statements about a determinate 
subject matter cannot be properly regarded 
as criticism. Such statements usually result 
from a narrowness of outlook, inadequate 
observation, special interest, or feeling- 
states. They are more likely the reflections 
of emotional activity than the result of 
rational activity. 

Value statements about the schools made 
without fulfilling the prerequisite that the 
person making a statement first think about 
what he has to say constitute only half the 
problem. The educator's reaction to the ob- 
servations of persons both within and with- 
out the system is important. Too often he 
overlooks the critic’s remarks because he 
feels that the critic is unqualified. Some- 
times he overlooks critical observations in 
the interests of good public relations. Other 
times he reacts in an overly defensive 
manner or he attempts to smooth over or 
minimize difficult points raised by the critic. 
It is not unusual for the educator un- 
critically to modify his program in such a 
way as to conform to the demands of per- 
sons or pressure groups in the community. 
Some educators may meet criticism by a sort 
of passive resistance. Such a procedure is to 
ignore the criticism or entangle it in ad- 
ministrative machinery. Perhaps the critic 
will become discouraged and forget about 
his proposal. Finally, some educators tend 
to treat the critical observations of persons 
within the educational system as some sort 
of heresy which must be put down at all 
costs. None of these ways of dealing with 
criticism is effective. The educator who 
would effectively deal with his critic must 
also be a good critic. A good critic is a good 
thinker. Both the educator and his inter- 
ested critic must behave critically if public 
education would prosper. 
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An essential ingredient of critical be- 
havior is objectivity. Both the educator and 
his critic will have some difficulty main- 
taining the degree of objectivity which is 
required for effective critical activity. Both 
will bring a host of unseen details into their 
discussion of the school program. These un- 
seen details cannot help but have some 
effect upon their respective evaluations of 
the school problem. The critic may be in- 
fluenced by certain personal interests, the 
interests of the groups with which he identi- 
fies, his own experiences while going to 
school, fears, lack of information, and mis- 
information. The educator’s response to the 
critic will be influenced by a similar set of 
conditions. These include ego involvement 
with the system, fear of pressure groups 
within the community, inadequate informa- 
tion, undue loyalty to a particular school of 
educational thinking, and lack of prepara- 
tion for adequately dealing with his critics. 
Both the educator and his critic must be 
aware of these factors and overcome them, 
or at least account for them, if the educa- 
tional program would prosper. 

Responsible criticism is criticism based 
upon rational behavior. A responsible edu- 
cator is aware of the reasons why he is doing 
things the way he is doing them and the 
implications of his manner of proceeding. 
The critic must prepare himself to criticize 
and the educator must prepare himself to 
meet that criticism critically. 

Most of the criticism of the public-school 
program can ultimately be reduced to one 
or more of five basic problems. These are: 
the problem of the objective of education, 
the problem of the nature of learning, the 
problem of the nature of the object of edu- 
cation, the problem of how to teach, and 
the problem of what to teach. Everything 
the educator does implies that he has taken 
a definite position with respect to these five 
problems. Every observation of the critic 
is related to one or more of these problems, 
whether he realizes that fact or not. The 
essential first step in offering criticism and 
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in meeting it must involve a consideration 
of these problems. When the critic and the 
educator take this step, it will become im- 
mediately apparent that responsible criti- 
cism is indeed a difficult business. 

What can the educator do about the flood 
of criticism which he meets both directly 
and indirectly? There appear to be several 
alternatives. First he may modify his pro- 
gram in an uncritical fashion to meet the 
demands of his critics. To select this alter- 
native is to place himself in the undesirable 
position of being the hired expert who does 
what his less informed employers demand 
even though it is against his better judg- 
ment. A second alternative is rigidly to de- 
fend his system regardless of the merits of 
the critic’s position. This course of action 
may lead to an intellectual impasse, impede 
the development of the educational pro- 
gram, and even lead to the educator's dis- 
missal. A third alternative is aggressively to 
point out the shortcomings in the critic's 
position. This will lead to consequences not 
unlike those discussed under alternative 
two. The fourth alternative is to ignore 
the critic. The educator can, like Words- 
worth, consider critical activity as the low- 
est form of intellectual activity. To select 
this alternative is to have a rather self- 
satisfied attitude toward the program. Self- 
satisfaction with the presumed adequacy of 
what has been achieved is an excellent way 
to limit progress and lose all that has been 
gained. The educator must always maintain 
an attitude something like that described by 
Goethe when he observed that “the little 
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that is done seems nothing when we look 
forward and see how much we have yet to 
do.” The educator’s fifth alternative is to 
follow the maxim of the military strategist; 
that is, the best defense is a good offense. 
This alternative appears to be the best of 
the five and constitutes the proposal being 
advanced in this paper. 

Two advantages are to be gained by tak- 
ing the military man’s advice. The first of 
these is tactical. The critic and not the edu- 
cator is placed in the position of defending 
what it is that he thinks should or should 
not be done in the schools. (The offensive 
being discussed is not the same as that de- 
scribed under alternative three above.) The 
offensive should be conducted in such a 
manner as to lead the critic to see the diffi. 
culties in his position. The second advan- 
tage to be gained is that both the educator 
and his critic may arrive at new insights into 
the nature of the whole problem of public 
education. 

The educator who would conduct an 
offensive in this manner must first prepare 
himself. Just as the soldier will not conduct 
an offensive without adequate logistic sup- 
port, the educator should not extend him- 
self until he is properly prepared. The edu- 
cator’s preparations must include the fol- 
iowing: (1) He must develop a comprehen- 
sive and coherent philosophy of education 
which embraces the five problems enumer- 
ated above; (2) he must review what he has 
learned about critical behavior; and (3) he 
must gain some skill in effectively dealing 
with the thinking oi others. 


In the final analysis, the worth of a teacher depends, not upon scholastic achievement, nor training, nor 
experience, essential though they be, but upon character and 2 broad cultural background which alone 
enable him to know how and when to use the tools of teaching with maximum efficiency and effectiveness. 
—RutH Mowry CHAPMAN in the Journal of the Florida Education Association, 





Doorway to Discipline 


By ELMO PACK 


To TREAT THE suBjEcT of classroom disci- 
pline in isolation from the rest of the school 
is to disregard the interdependence on 
which almost all accomplishment rests. If 
an objective of discipline is to acquaint 
pupils with standards—certain fixed land- 
marks which produce a feeling of security— 
a first requisite to effective control is co- 
operation, and in a junior high school 
made up of many teachers and several 
hundred pupils, co-operation stands or falls, 
even in each classroom, on many inter- 
relating factors that involve almost every- 
one and which are probably best classified 
under the heading of “teamwork.” 

It is important that the philosophy of the 
classroom and of the school be in harmony 
with the culture of the community in which 
they are located. All too frequently we are 
prone to neglect this rapport as a promi- 
nent factor in teaching success. Differences 
in the requirements for human association 
set by the school, the church, or the home 
only make the lives of insecure pupils even 
more insecure. It is often tragically up- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

We have said it before and we say it 
again: The best discipline is self-disci- 
pline. This is a far cry from the isolated 
concept of discipline that emphasizes 
“getting tough.” Force is not nearly so 
important an ingredient as firmness 
and they are not usually the same. Now 
that we have got that off our chest, let 
us add that Pollyanna, as well as Mil- 
quetoast, is of little help to any facet of 
school discipline. 

The author, who has made a sensible 
analysis of understandings regarding 
discipline, is principal of Olympus 
— High School, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 





setting for these young people, for example, 
to have parents with varying sets of stand- 
ards. Nothing is worse than to have teachers 
within the same school disagree on methods 
of discipline—pupils moving from a tyrant 
in one class to a democratic leader in an- 
other. 

With a growing sense of maturity, abun- 
dant energy, and an insatiable urge to ex- 
amine, to invent, to remedy, to change, the 
early adolescent sets out to exert pressure 
at home and at school to extend the controls 
imposed. In his travels from high to low he 
is constantly checking the limits to which 
he may go before bringing condemnation 
down upon him. It is in this area of overt 
behavior that the exploratory function of 
the junior high school must embrace more 
than vocational interest and aptitude. 

In all this testing of the stability of their 
world, with its ever widening horizons, no 
term fits the collection of young people that 
go to make up the student body of a large 
junior high school quite like that of “incon- 
sistency.” ; 

With pupils who vacillate from extreme 
independence to a strong desire for someone 
who “understands,” and who in a matter 
of minutes may be subject to tantrums, 
giggles, and sobriety, the watchword for 
the teaching staff is “Consistency”—to be 
consistently fair, to be consistently friendly 
but realistic, to maintain consistently high 
moral standards, to be consistent one with 
another in the school. 

No school achieves this goal as a con- 
glomeration of loosely knit units, each to be 
ruled, governed, or disciplined by a teacher 
who is led to believe that problems of order 
and control originate in the classroom and 
are solved there. Almost any serious chal- 
lenge to order and control is not that ex- 
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clusive or personal, as any complete set of 
records in the office of any secondary princi- 
pal will verify. Such records bear out the 
fact that troublemakers for one teacher are 
likewise causing difficulty almost every- 
where they go. Their need is for a complete 
“overhauling,” which calls for teamwork. 

Any successful plan for action must grow 
out of an over-all agreement by faculty, 
parents, and pupils on goals and standards 
to be achieved, together with some common 
understanding as to method. Only then can 
the complicated problem of discipline re- 
solve itself into unnumbered practices 
which dovetail into the whole, and which 
can (and must) emerge in the form of a 
united, relaxed, confident, and efficient 
school-community group which moves for- 
ward to the accomplishment of purposes for 
which the school came into being. 

An early preliminary to discipline of this 
kind is that of scheduling. After playing 
“fox and hound” over the years, any ad- 
ministrator realizes that a pupil who re- 
 peatedly fails becomes discouraged, dis- 
interested, and a troublemaker, contribut- 
ing nothing to his own development or the 
development of the group. Problems of this 
nature are in many ways peculiar to each 
pupil and call for a “tailor-made” program 
of activities. 

For the school as a whole, some things to 
consider in scheduling, as a means of hold- 
ing future discipline problems to a mini- 
mum, are the following: (1) Avoid placing 
teachers who are new to the school with the 
seventh grade. These pupils are coming 
from the self-contained classroom of the 
elementary school into a departmentalized 
situation, and are in need of the best coun- 
sel and guidance available in making this 
transition. A good start in junior high 
school can mean everything to the future 
success of the pupil. (2) Recognize and make 
provision for the reading needs of pupils. 
(3) When possible, place the academic 
classes in the early part of the day for those 
who are known to have difficulty adjusting. 
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(4) Recognize each pupil as an individual 
and place him in a schedule that can be 
changed any time in his interest. (5) Plan a 
schedule that will in no way cause unneces- 
sary adjustment for pupils. 

Another important preliminary to disci- 
pline is the understanding between teacher 
and principal of the part to be played by 
each on those occasions when it becomes 
necessary for the teacher to direct a pupil 
to the office. As members of the same team, 
each knowing the objective for the pupil to 
be that of self-discipline and each having 
insight into what obedience entails, the 
principal will work with the teacher in 
identifying the deviate’s behavior and in 
fixing upon him the responsibility for the 
correction of it. It is most important that 
teacher and principal avoid confusing dis- 
cipline with punishment, and never, never 
should a principal make the mistake of 
thinking he can change behavior of this 
nature by simply telling the offender, how- 
ever vigorously it may be done, to return 
to the class and behave. 

An example of a procedure that is effec- 
tive with most of these referrals and is in 
harmony with the above objective is as 
follows: When a pupil shows up at the 
office, he is helped to understand, in so far 
as his return to the classroom is concerned, 
the position in which his behavior has 
placed him. After an examination of all 
possible alternatives, this conference is 
most likely to end with the pupil coming to 
know that he is faced with one of two 
choices—to return to the teacher and seek 
her permission to re-enter the class, or have 
someone more mature than he speak to her 
in his behalf. The latter, with rare excep- 
tion, can only be a parent. Thus the pupil 
is confronted with the dilemma of his own 
making—“eat humble pie” and ask the 
teacher to accept him back in class, or bring 
a parent to school to confer on the matter 
with the teacher. 

A study of this plan will reveal that (1) 
it eliminates the tendency, as well as the 
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necessity, for a lot of promiscuous talk—an 
item greatly appreciated by the young ado- 
lescent; (2) it keeps the teacher, the one 
whose standards must be met, always in a 
position of strength; (3) it provides an 
“intermission” in which the teacher can 
confer with the principal, or the reverse, 
relative to the extent of offenses throughout 
the school, and thus gain assistance from 
other sources to help make the conference a 
success; (4) it provides the pupil with an ex- 
cellent opportunity to set things right on 
his own; (5) it requires the teacher to be 
moderate enough in her initial actions that 
they can be presented in good grace to the 
parent (if the need arises), and with a good 
chance of winning support from that source; 
(6) it does not confuse punishment with 
discipline. 

The knowledge on the part of all con- 
cerned that opportunity exists for talking 
through problems is excellent insurance 
against emotional blowups. 

Basic to preventative discipline is the 
acceptance of the fact that serious disci- 
plinary cases are slow in developing, and 
equally important is the knowledge that 
many have their birth in what some are 
prone to regard as trifles—inattention, re- 
sentfulness, bullying, sensitiveness, shyness, 
carelessness, and so on. Closely associated 
with the development of the more serious 
problems in discipline are teacher uncer- 
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tainty, inability to make a decision, or fear 
to act. In the presence of such characteris- 
tics—any one of which almost disqualifies a 
person as a disciplinarian—the best made 
plans are faced with defeat. 

Preventative discipline requires that 
standards within the school be high enough 
to discourage and, if necessary, to eliminate 
those who do not possess the definite in- 
terests and abilities necessary to be an effec- 
tive teacher. Foremost among the qualifica- 
tions of an effective teacher, aside from the 
knowledge he must have of his subject field, 
are sufficient balance and training in the 
fundamentals of human association to per- 
mit him to recognize pupil maladjustment 
when it is present. It does not necessarily 
follow that he must know how to deal with 
such problems. 

However we may look at the problems of 
classroom discipline, it is too complicated 
for any one teacher to face alone. Proper 
respect for a pupil's need for affection, for 
success, for belonging, for an outlet for his 
abundant energy—to mention only a few— 
comes only through knowledge of one’s limi- 
tations to meet singlehandedly the many 
demands these needs embrace. Failure to 
share such problems, or to reduce them to a 
kind of unity in which all forces available 
are brought to bear upon the proper solu- 
tion of them, would be a travesty on 


modern pedagogy. 


Cartoons in the Classroom 


We have used editorial cartoons in our own class- 
rooms for a number of years, obtaining them from 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals, and mimeo- 
graphing them in sufficient quantities for distri- 
bution to each member of the class. It is a simple 
enough matter to trace the cartoons on a stencil. 
After the cartoon has been traced, we have added 
two groups of questions, one for test purposes, and 
the other designed to stimulate class discussion. 

Because the cartoon is timely and because it 
deals with a controversial subject, it provides an 
excellent means of motivating a meaningful class 


discussion. But it does more than this, for the 
moment the students become involved in such a 
discussion they feel the need for additional data, 
and they are stimulated to do further reading and 
research. 

Although editorial cartoons appear on the bulle- 
tin boards of classrooms throughout the country, we 
have been surprised, considering our own success 
with this device, that more teachers have not used 
cartoons, as we have done, to stimulate classroom 
discussion of basic concepts in the social studies. 
Jacx W. Entin in Social Education. 
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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH: When 
Ernest V. Hollis, an official with the United 
States Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, made a recent address, he 
uttered the following statement: “Whether 
we like it or not, schools and colleges do 
not build the social order of a country as 
much as they reflect and sustain the estab- 
lished way of life. It should be recognized 
that in a representative democracy there is 
a normal ‘social lag’ between the growing 
edge of a culture and its educational pro- 
gram. We must expect those who teach the 
cultural heritage to be a modest distance 
behind those who produce and apply new 
knowledge.” 

We wonder if our many thinkers who feel 
that our schools are too lagging rather than 
pace setting will buy this idea. 


SICK-AGE HUMOR: Amidst the raging 


debate on our school system, what are the 
high-school pupils doing to help resolve this 
situation? Why, they are making up morbid 
or sick jokes. 

According to Eugene Gilbert, President 
of the Gilbert Youth Research Company, 
this joke craze is sweeping the nation. 
For example there is this dialogue: “But 
Mommy, I don’t want to go to Europe.” 
Response: “Shut up and keep swimming.” 
Or, “I don’t care who you are, fat man, get 
those reindeer off my roof.” 

The teen-agers polled are certain that this 
escapade will not thwart their personalities 
and that the recounting of these morbid 
jokes is soon heading for extinction. In the 
meantime, though, what are their Russian 
counterparts doing? You can be sure that 
such mental energy would be directed to- 
ward more constructive things, like playing 
chess or attending lectures or pondering 
over the latest in metaphysics. At least, that 
is what the Russians would have us believe. 


AUTOMOBILES AND SCHOLAR- 
SHIP: The NASSP Spotlight recently re- 
ported a most interesting study made of 
the four-year grade averages of a typical 
senior class and car drivers at Madison High 
School (Rexburg, Idaho). It disclosed the 
following data: 

No straight A student had the use of a 
car. 

Only 15, per cent of the B students drove 
cars to school. 

Of C students, 41 per cent brought cars 
to school. 

Of D students, 71 per cent drove to 
school. 

Of E students, 83 per cent drove to 
school. 

As a result of the study, Rexburg’s board 
of education adopted a resolution which 
specified that, among other restrictions, 
junior- and senior-high-school students who 
drive cars to school must make written ap- 
plication to the school board showing the 
reason or need to drive their cars to school. 
Permits would be granted accordingly. 

It is felt that many high-school princi- 
pals would concur with the action taken 
at Rexburg. School administrators have 
noted a decline in interest on the part of 
able-bodied boys in major athletics since 
many of them are intent upon securing 
afterschool jobs in order to finance cars. 

Perhaps the first step in energizing the 
pursuit of academic learning would be to 
restrict the student drivers. At least, many 
a parent would be more at ease. 


THE ART OF GOOD LISTENING: 
Given a pair of ears, one simply assumes 
that listening occurs when sound waves 
enter the auditory labyrinth. Apparently, 
it is not so simple as this. Listening must 
be taught. Joseph Mersand, chairman of 
the department of English, Jamaica (New 
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York) High School, can be considered an 
authority in the field of developing com- 
petent listening skills. He offers our read- 
ers a reprint of an article which he pre- 
pared for the November, 1958, issue of the 
Speech Teacher, “Developing Competence 
in Listening in Secondary Schools.” Ad- 
dress your request to Dr. Mersand at Ja- 
maica High School, 168th Street and 
Gothic Drive, Jamaica 32, New York, and 
include a 7/44 by 1014 envelope and eight 
cents in stamps for return postage. The 
article is worth the cash outlay. 


IT’S SUBJECT MATTER THAT 
COUNTS: Many factors go into the mak- 
ing of a good teacher, but the prime requi- 
site appears to be mastery of subject matter 
in the teacher's special field, according to 
Frank M. Calabria of the New York State 
Education Department. He thus apparently 
lines up with those critics of modern edu- 
cational practice who have been complain- 
ing that too much emphasis is placed by 
teacher-training colleges on techniques of 
instruction rather than mastery of content. 
This study of the effective teacher, accord- 
ing to the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, requested principals of secondary 
schools to nominate their most “effective” 
teachers of academic subjects and to indi- 
cate the criteria they used in selecting them. 

The report states that the most fre- 
quently mentioned criteria were subject 
matter mastery, motivation, dedication, co- 
operation, sense of humor, creativity, eff- 
ciency, control, discipline, standards, 
promptness with reports, methods, success 
with Regents examinations, and generosity 
with personal time for students. Further, 
teachers classed as “effective” by their prin- 
cipals placed much more emphasis in their 
undergraduate training on preparation in 
subject matter than on professional prepar- 
ation in educational courses. 

Then, notwithstanding the long recital 
of desirable qualifications, Dr. Calabria 
adds that a long apprenticeship in one’s aca- 
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demic field also helps to make a teacher 
effective. Now where does this leave us? 


ANOTHER CHAMPION OF THE 
CAUSE: Agreeing that Americans should 
improve their educational system, Dr. By- 
ron S. Hollinshead, who recently returned 
from a UNESCO European assignment, 
replies to the advocates of a change-over to 
the European pattern with this: “What 
then is the American, this new man, who 
has taken the peasantry out of farming, 
whose productivity per worker is by far the 
highest there is, who is surrounded by the 
world’s best existing systems of communica- 
tion and transportation? Was this progress 
made by a people with an inferior educa- 
tional system? If so, inferior, to what? To 
their own ideals perhaps but to little else.” 


THE ANGRY GENERATION EX- 
PLAINED: The mother’s “liberation” in 
society has put the family head in the im- 
minent danger of violence from the “angry 
young man” who is their son. According to 
a report in the New York Times, this situa- 
tion is a result of the changing cultural pat- 
tern in the past fifty years and particularly 
since World War II when the women “took 
over.” Thus the son is presented with a 
mother who is the absolute authority in the 
home, who dominates where the father once 
did. Father, in turn, is placed in the position 
of an older brother, and the son no longer 
looks to him for guidance or for the impor- 
tant male identification that the son needs. 

Psychiatrists feel that this situation in the 
family is resembling primitive society. The 
youngsters, too, who increasingly participate 
in gang activities and acts of violence, are 
primitive. They are “cool” and have no con- 
cern about survival, a concern that used to 
keep angry young men from killing the very 
persons who protected them. 

This is a most disquieting report for both 
parent and teacher. If it is true, then the 
delinquency problem is a deeply rooted one. 

JoserH GREEN 





Parents Take Report Cards Home 


By GEORGE P. YOUNG 


As PRINCIPAL of a private North American 
school, the Colegio Bolivar, of Cali, Colom- 
bia, I could do many things which tradition 
might prevent me from doing in the United 
States. Among other things, I could imple- 
ment my conviction that parents have a 
right to be interested in the school their 
children attend. I could encourage parents 
to vocalize their interest and express in 
effective ways their satisfaction or displeas- 
ure with the manner in which the school 
was teaching their sons and daughters. 

In the United States, with our long tradi- 
tion of parent-teacher associations, educa- 
tors readily accept the assistance of parents 
in certain matters. But in Latin America, to 
most Latins and the Europeans who live 
there, the very idea of a P.T.A. sounds like 
chaos. When a British school was founded 
in our city one of the points made at the 
first organization meeting was that in the 
British school there would be no parent 
group to meddle in the affairs of the school. 

Since I was principal of a school that was 
already unique in the community I could, 
without much difficulty, carry out my ideas 
about parent participation in school affairs. 
In this area I was able to introduce some 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the first time CH has pub- 
lished a “how we did it” article describ- 
ing procedure in a foreign school. But, 
foreign or not, the idea of parents 
coming to school to get pupils’ report 
cards is novel, if not revolutionary. The 
author was director of the Colegio 
Bolivar, Cali, Colombia, South Amer- 
ica, when he wrote this. At present, he 
is connected with the Office of Field 
Services, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 





new concepts to the Colombian and Euro- 
pean community and in one or two cases go 
even further than many United States super- 
intendents are able to go. My staff, able 
North American teachers with years of ex- 
perience in United States public schools, 
were always willing to co-operate with me, 
and my school board (actually a board of 
directors) was also willing to go along with 
me. 

To begin, we invited the parents to come 
to the school whenever they could, and I 
always made myself available to them when 
they did come. Knowing this, parents who 
had problems would usually come to me 
first. At times my teachers would be sur- 
prised by a parent dropping in, but this did 
not happen often enough to become disturb- 
ing, and it did happen often enough to 
keep the teachers on their toes as far as 
room environment was concerned. 

With so much time devoted to explaining 
the school to the parents, they became con- 
vinced that we were interested in them and 
in their ideas. We told them that the chil- 
dren in school were yet their children and 
not only ours. We charged them with the 
responsibility of being interested in the 
school, of being interested in this phase of 
their children’s lives about which so many 
parents know little. As a result parents 
brought their complaints to me instead of 
airing them over the bridge table. 

Our biggest project in the area of parent 
concern started one day when a father came 
in to complain about his daughter's report 
card. He was a European and was used to 
having a much greater emphasis placed on 
grades. He did not understand our systems 
or our ideas. While availing himself of the 
opportunity as a parent to try to influence 
the school, he remarked that in a school he 
had attended in Austria, report cards were 
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never given to the children. The parents 
came to the school at report-card time to 
get them and to discuss their children’s 
progress with the teacher. The implications 
of that system intrigued me very much and 
I told him that we would give it serious 
consideration. He left satisfied and even 
hopeful. 

Up to this time the students had taken 
their reports home to the parents; what 
would happen if the parents took them 
home to the children? Arranging for that 
would not be too difficult; we would send 
all the children home at lunchtime one day 
and have the parents come to school in the 
afternoon rather than the students. The 
parents would go to their sons’ and daugh- 
ters’ classrooms, meet the teachers there, 
collect the report cards, and have a short 
conference with the teachers. 

This appealed to another notion I had 
always had—that teachers should meet the 
parents of all their children to discuss the 
children’s progress. I did not like the idea of 
requiring the teachers to arrange for these 
interviews on their own, telling them that 
once or twice each year they must set up 
interviews with all the parents. Having the 
parents come to school for the purpose of 
getting report cards from the hands of the 
teachers gave both parent and teacher a defi- 
nite reason for meeting and subject for con- 
versation. Neither one would have to “fish” 
for something to say or feel uncomfortable 
in an artificial situation. 

We did have a problem which few schools 
in the United States face and that was the 
difficulty parents and teachers had in com- 
municating with each other. Most of our 
teachers spoke only English, while a large 
percentage of the parents spoke only Span- 
ish. The P.T.A. room-mothers group helped 
us here. For each room, our P.T.A. had 
already selected two room mothers, one of 
whom was bilingual. One could translate 
for teachers with language difficulties; the 
other room mother could take care of greet- 
ing the parents as they came in, could make 
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certain that those waiting got to the teacher 
in turn and could help keep the waiting 
mothers entertained or busy until their 
turns came. 

I presented the plans at the next faculty 
meeting—I must admit that the idea was 
greeted by silence. Then questions about 
the mechanics of the thing began to come 
in. When the organization was explained, 
one of the teachers commented, “We will 
really have to be able to justify every single 
grade we give, won’t wel” 

The next group to sell was the parents 
themselves. Some did not like the idea at 
all, but the majority decided to find out 
what it was all about by co-operating. We 
had decided in faculty meeting that having 
parents come for report cards every grading 
period was not advisable. Actually, we did 
it but three times a year, as it finally 
evolved, and we seriously considered cutting 
it down to twice a year—one near the be- 
ginning and again soon after midyear. 
Those parents who did not like the idea at 
all were assured that we would send the 
cards to them at home by school messenger 
on the afternoon cards were given to the 
other parents. However, their children, 
along with the others, would not come to 
school that afternoon. The other parents 
were informed that they could call at school 
for their cards at any time from 1:00 in the 
afternoon to 3:30. We assumed, correctly as 
it turned out, that with a range of time indi- 
cated the parents would not all come at the 
same time. 

The great day came. When the teachers 
came back after lunch, I began to see just 
what an effect this was having on them. 
They were dressed up as though for a party. 
The room mothers arrived at the appointed 
time and we waited for the first parents to 
appear for their report cards. Come they 
did—and by 3:30 the teachers were finished, 
so much so that we decided to postpone the 
meeting we had scheduled for that after- 
noon. The teachers told me they were really 
worn; they also told me they thought the 
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whole thing had been wonderfully success- 
ful. 

At the faculty meeting when we discussed 
the project, several points were brought out. 
Among them were the obvious ones: teach- 
ers had a better appreciation of the chil- 
dren, having met and discussed their prob- 
lems with the parents; teachers felt they 
would get better cooperation from the 
parents since they felt parents in general 
now understood better what the teachers 
were trying to do; teachers felt they had 
been benefited greatly by being required to 
justify every grade given to students. Some 
teachers were surprised at parental attitudes 
toward grades—they discovered that many 
parents looked upon average work as next 
to failing, many wanted more homework for 
their children, almost all thought that the 
most important thing about school for their 
children was the grades they earned. 

One teacher told us that one of her 
children had been causing a great deal of 
difficulty. When the child was named, an- 
other teacher, who had had the child the 
year before, indicated that she had also had 
trouble with the boy. When his father and 
mother had come to school for the report 
card, they had expressed great concern 
about the low grades. The teacher ex- 
plained the difficulties under which she and 
the boy worked, and ended by asking co- 
operation from the parents in influencing 
the boy to pay better attention to his work. 
The mother began to complain, saying that 
the father would not discipline the boy, 
would always give in to the boy and fulfill 
his every desire. The father began to berate 
the mother, saying that she was killing the 
boy’s initiative by being too strict. When 
the couple left they got their son, and 
went down the street, the boy between 
them, still arguing with one another about 
him. The teacher was almost in tears as 
she explained that she now understood a 
little better why the child behaved as he 
did and that she was resolved to help him in 


every way possible. 
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Other teachers had similar experiences to 
relate, all indicating a deeper understand- 
ing of their students and parents. The 
teachers were unanimous in agreeing that 
they had been helped considerably by the ex- 
perience—they were also unanimous in feel- 
ing that the parents had been similarly 
helped. 

The only parents who complained about 
the new system were those with several 
children in the school, who had to visit 
three to five different teachers. Those with 
but one or two children did not spend more 
than a half hour or so in the school, and 
part of that time was spent in visiting with 
other parents. The teachers also used this 
time as an opportunity to have samples of 
the children’s work out for the parents to 
see—textbooks were displayed and every 
method possible used to help parents un- 
derstand how their children were evaluated. 
We never did solve the problem of the 
parents with several children—we did, how- 
ever, tell them that we would be happy to 
accept any workable solution they, them- 
selves, came up with. 

The students were divided on their re- 
action to it. In general, they felt they had 
had an easier time of it when they brought 
the report cards home to interpret them for 
their parents, rather than having the par- 
ents bring them home for interpretation to 
the students. When the teachers pointed 
out the free afternoon the children got, 
many informed us that they had spent the 
afternoon wondering what was going on at 
school between their parents and teachers. 

The European father who had made the 
suggestion which sparked the whole thing 
came in to see me again soon after we had 
put his idea into practice. This time he 
came as a helper, one with a stake in the 
school. He was yet a parent who did not 
completely agree with our system but he 
was a parent ready and willing to assume 
his share of responsibility of working with 
the staff to make the school a better one for 
his child. 
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It seems a mistake to keep the parents out 
of school, or to allow the impression to exist 
that somehow there is a controversy be- 
tween parents and teachers over the matter 
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of educating the parents’ children. It is the 
school which must walk the extra mile— 
and the reward will be an understanding, 
co-operative parent group. 


The Supermarket Set 


By Mictprep GicNnoux DOWNES 
Director, Smith College Reading Clinic 


The other day as I was trundling my two-year-old 
granddaughter through the mazes of that American 
dream world of plenty, the Star Market, she did a 
startling thing. As I tossed into the basket a box of 
soap flakes or of toothpaste, she as promptly tossed 
it out. She was leaving behind her a train of frozen 
peas, canned pears, cooked lobster, half-baked rolls, 
spinach, and chicken legs. But her chariot, and 
her soul, were her own. Her ego picture firm, she 
was not going to endanger her mental health by 
sibling rivalry with vast boxes of corn flakes, icy 
cans of tangerine juice, or heavy bottles of clorox. 

All about my little rebel peeked the small pink 
faces of her contemporaries; conformists, smothered 
under vast mounds of Blurp, Scrax, Krunch, ham 
shoulders, paper napkins, granulated sugar, fat-free 
milk. Immobilized as an Indian papoose, almost 
buried alive under toppling and menacing piles of 
groceries, the Supermarket Set have started early on 
the traumatic road to the analyst's couch. With an 
id unable, through sheer weight of groceries, to 
express its need to hurl; with an ego crushed; and 
with eyes blinded behind a vast box of Flick, the 
modern baby may be doomed. My grandchild just 
happened to be quick on the draw. 

There was a carefully contrived torture of the 
Inquisitors: piling on the victim stone after stone 
until his breathing and his sanity ceased together. 
Today's bargain-hunting mother, a shopping list 
firmly clutched in one hand while she slowly buries 
alive her offspring with the other hand, may be 
accomplishing the same end as did the Inquisitors, 


only in a more jolly setting, and to the accom- 


_ Paniment of Musak. 


Perhaps the psychologists better start working up 
a new gobbledygook vocabulary: Asparagus Apti- 
tude, Cheeriophobia, Coefficient of Carrots, Deter- 
gent Tremens, Diaper Displacement, Frankfort Fixa- 
tion, Electric Bulb Complex, Fish Frequency, Fried 
Fillet Frustration, Phrozen Phoods Phantasies, 
Lollypophilism, Meat Melancholia, Random Sampl- 
ing of Radishes, Schim Milk Schizophrenia, Soap 
Syndrome, Standard Deviation from Dates, Tea 
Transference, Niblets Norm. 

Again, for the benefit of the clinical psychologists, 
may I add these suggestions: 

A frequency table will measure the number of 
times a child in a fit of Grocery Gripes hurls a box 
of Krackles or Mellocorn from the table. His in- 
telligence, measured by his verbal capacity, may be 
evaluated by how many detergents he can name in 
one breath. His performance ability may be gauged 
by how many boxes of clothespins, candles, frozen 
scallops, and processed cheese he can pile upon one 
another before they crash to earth. And his ability 
to infer, to do abstract thinking, might be evaluated 
by his skill at guessing from the size, weight, and 
shape of a package whether it is a bottle of Scotch, 
a can of DDT, or a package of icecream. Of course, 
he may at an early age go quite rational and inter- 
pret the mean as what his mother is; the mode as 
what Toni shampoo is trying to promote; and the 
median as the name of a new table wine from 
Persia. 





> Tricks of the Trade —~< 


Edited by TED GORDON 


EVERYONE IS DIFFERENT: In an 
American life class, in order to obtain a 
better understanding of the political, so- 
cial, economic, geographic, and cultural 
aspects of American life during the Jack- 
sonian period and immediately preceding, 
the teacher used a group research technique. 
At first a series of six or seven topics that 
provided cues for the study were put on 
the board. Each topic was broad enough 
so that several subtopics were included. 
Members of the class were asked to choose 
a topic they were interested in and prepare 
a group or individual report. The class was 
limited only in that particular period of 
history as stated above. 

The first study period was spent in as- 
sembling in groups made up of students 
who chose the same broad topic. A chair- 
man was chosen in each group. Next, the 
individual group decided which portion of 
the topic each member was to be responsible 
for. Other questions to be decided were: 
How shall information be presented to the 
class? Shall there be single oral reports? 
Shall there be panel discussions? Shall each 
individual give his own report? How shall 
the group work be evaluated? 

For several class periods material was 
gathered from sources within the classroom. 
Individuals helped each other with sug- 
gestions on where to find material and 
what to include and emphasize. Then the 
class went to the library. (Previously a trip 
to the library had been made for the pur- 
pose of learning where source books were.) 
Next, more classtime was used to organize 
and write up materials from the notes. Each 
group was asked to submit to the teacher 
the following information: chairman's 
name, name of each person in the group, 
method of grading (as chosen by each 
group), method to be used in presentation. 


On the dates of presentation, each group 
took over the classtime and presented its 
material in the method it had chosen. Maps, 
graphs, and other visual material were 
posted on the bulletin board. There was 
a feeling of excitement in the air and more 
than half the students gave better reports 
than when they had worked alone. Groups 
that elected to have a single grade put 
pressure on members of the group to par- 
ticipate generously. Tests showed that all 
members of the class profited by the experi- 
ence.—““This May Work for You,” Whittier 
(California) Union High School District, 
C. H. Wennerberg, Superintendent. 


COLORED HOMEMADE CLAY: Make 
simple, inexpensive modeling clay by com- 
bining equal parts of flour and table salt 
with enough water to achieve a claylike 
consistency. Divide the clay into four parts. 
Add a drop or two of different food coloring 
to each. Blend color into each part well.— 
Rosauie Hatt Wipe, Provo, Utah, in 
Western Family. 


HOW ARE YOUR’ BULLETIN 
BOARDS? That's the title of one in the 
fine series “Family Finance Topics for 
Teachers,” available from the Institute of 
Life Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 


DISCUSSION RACE: To increase par- 
ticipation of students in discussions, I tabu- 
late the number of students who participate 
in one class and compute the percentage. 
The second class is then confronted with 
the figure, and the race begins. With several 
classes involved, it takes only two or three 
discussions to reach 100 per cent. The stu- 
dents themselves apply all the pressure, and 
at first the more reluctant ones contribute 
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only to appease the pressure of their class- 
mates, but soon even these are at ease and 
expressing themselves from conviction.— 
DonaLtp W. HENSEL, Boulder, Colorado. 


EDUCATIONAL SCRIPTS: Students in 
my education class write their own script 
concerning an educational problem. They 
type it up, rehearse it, and tape it. This is 
then kept in a library for use for future 
years. 

We have presented some of these at 
P.T.A.’s, at conventions of Future Teachers 
of America, and to our own campus classes 
and groups. Among our files of edited ma- 
terial put in play form are “Good-bye, Mr. 
Chips,” parts of “Blackboard Jungle,” “See 
How They Run,” and a host of other origi- 
nals.—GiLBeRT McKHeEeEN, Lebanon Valley 
College, Annville, Pennsylvania. 


WORK SHEETS: Effective use of work 
sheets on recordings of “When Knighthood 
Was in Flower,” “Magna Charta,” “Travels 
of Marco Polo,” “The Cask of Amontilado,” 
“George Washington Carver” is reported by 
Joseph Mersand, Jamaica High School, 
Jamaica, New York. 


PRINCIPAL’S CABINET: In addition 
to a complete organization of student body 
officers, Antelope Valley Joint Union High 
School, California, maintains a principal's 
cabinet. Members are selected by each of 
the four high-school classes. The cabinet in- 
cludes two seniors, two juniors, one sopho- 
more, and one freshman. It meets at least 
once each month with the principal and 
serves as an advisory group to assist the 
principal to determine policies and pro- 
grams for the school. Meetings are informal, 
but complete records are kept. During the 
year, students discuss the topics, “What do 
we like about our school?” and “How can 
we imorove the program and curriculum?” 

Many valuable suggestions have come out 
of this informal discussion group. The 


principal passes on these suggestions to de- 
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partment chairmen and the administrative 
staff. Suggestions are also passed on to the 
student cabinet and student senate for ac- 
tions, after being approved by the princi- 
pal’s cabinet and the principal. Students 
feel that they have a larger part in planning 
the work of their school. 

Among suggestions which have come from 
this group are those dealing with creating 
better rapport between teachers and stu- 
dents, increasing effectiveness of a demo- 
cratic student government, and developing 
better methods for control of student driv- 
ing.—From “Good Practices” in “The Meas- 
ure of a Good Teacher,” third annual Con- 
ference on Good Teaching, sponsored by 
the California Teachers Association, South- 
ern Section. 


HANDY GLUE DISPENSER: Perform 
extensive gluing jobs more efficiently by 
putting the glue into a medicine dropper.— 
May Gricer, Inglewood, California, in 
Western Family. 


QUICK BOOK-TRACKING: When a 
teacher is using classroom sets that must 
be collected each period, a quicker method 
than counting for checking their return is 
to have the spines of the books numbered 
and to assign a number to each student. A 
glance will show which are missing and 
who is responsible. This idea has worked 
so well that it is already in use for encyclo- 
pedias and for library books where numeri- 
cal markings reveal whether books are in 
correct order or are missing from the shelves. 
—Louise L. Kionn, Bryant Junior High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


—j-— 


Epitor’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Brief, original ideas are pre- 
ferred; if an item is not original, be sure to 
give your source. This publication reserves 
all rights to material submitted, and no 
items will be returned. Address contribu- 
tions to THe CLearinc House. 





Field Trip Extraordinary 


By JANE L. TRAVIS 


MY HIGH-SCHOOL BIOLOGY TEACHER, James 
Dawson, dissatisfied with a limited presenta- 
tion of the biological sciences in the confines 
of a classroom, proposed a field trip which 
brought repercussions from parents, teach- 
ers, and school board members alike. It was 
to be a four-day, three-night camping pro- 
gram; the opposition sprang from the fact 
that it was to be coeducational. Many per- 
sons were of the opinion that it would be an 
ill move to turn sixty members of both sexes 
loose in the wilds of Lakeport State Park 
during the second week of May. But the 
whole success of the program was deter- 
mined, in part, because we were not “turned 
loose.” 

Mr. Dawson had no intentions of having 
his field trip turn into a field day! Before 
making his proposal he had planned each 
phase of his program with scrutiny and 
then, revealing it, he emphasized that the 
members, of the class were to go on this trip 
primarily to learn and, secondly, to enjoy 
themselves while learning. 

Weeks before the trip took place, we were 
preparing for it. Group leaders, chosen from 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Somebody at Eastern Michigan Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Michigan, has been pro- 
moting the idea that students preparing 
to teach ought to try their hand at pub- 
lication. Within the past two months, 
CH has received several manuscripts 
from students at the college. And they 
were generally good ones too. Whoever 
has been stimulating them to write 
for publication has done a creditable 
job. Congratulations to him or her! The 
author of this article must come from 
Eastern Michigan College as her ad- 
dress is 420 King Hall. 





the class by their fellow students, were ap- 
proved by Mr. Dawson. Next, the leaders 
chose their group members, trying to select 
students who would work well together and 
contribute most to the individual group. 
Committees were organized to prepare the 
camp menu, secure equipment, and work 
on publicity for the program. Mr. Dawson 
had planned his trip study program so two 
or three activities were going on simultane- 
ously each day, with every group participat- 
ing in at least one of them. In addition, 
each group had a specific camp obligation 
to perform each day (cooking, straightening 
camp, organizing recreation, and so on). 

With the initial plans completed, parents 
and other interested community members 
were given an insight on the field trip. For 
this purpose a “parents’ night” was held in 
the school cafeteria, giving the parents an 
opportunity to meet the program's author, 
Mr. Dawson; student leaders; other partici- 
pating students; and to acquaint themselves 
with the outlines of the program itself. Par- 
ents also had an opportunity to voice their 
opinions concerning the program. “Parents’ 
night” was received with such enthusiasm 
that parents willingly added their support— 
equipment was volunteered, mothers offered 
to prepare food, parents signed up as chap- 
erones. 

The effect of all these preliminary details 
was to increase the interest of the students 
prior to the trip. It had taken a lot of plan- 
ning and hard work and all persons con- 
cerned were bound and determined it 
should be a success. 

And it was a success! 

When at last the morning came for de- 
parture to our campsite on the Lake Huron 
shores, sixty eager students, sleeping bags 
and gear on hand, waited impatiently for 
the school buses to move north. Our cara- 
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van was noisy and gay; anticipation 
mounted as each mile slipped by. Then we 
were there. Our impulse was to scramble 
and explore the area, but we were checked 
by Mr. Dawson. The conservation officers 
with whom our program was affiliated were 
introduced, followed by an order to “set up 
camp.” Our tent city arose—a large ceme- 
tery awning, with sides formed by sheets of 
canvas, became the major living quarters 
for the girls (it was supplemented by two 
smaller tents). The city’s southern sector be- 
came the boys’ living quarters. Between the 
boys’ and girls’ tents we arranged picnic 
tables for our dining area—student chefs 
cooked over park grilles. We next cleared 
the campsite of all debris. 

With the morning not yet spent, Mr. 
Dawson initiated the program with an ex- 
ploration of the lake shore and area im- 
mediately encompassing our site. Some of 
his purposes were to present the evidence 
of the glacial age, point out soil erosion, 
and acquaint us with our camp surround- 
ings. After lunch, we launched full scale 
into our program and, for the remainder of 
our stay, were kept occupied every minute. 
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Our various programs included bird 
watching (at 5:00 A.M.!), plant identifica- 
tion, study of the natural habitats of na- 
ture’s tenants, reforestation methods, and 
supervised recreation—a program wide in 
scope with many and varied rewards. Its 
initial purpose was to give us firsthand 
knowledge and an insight to the glories of 
nature. Anyone who participated in the 
trip could hardly have failed to gain an 
appreciation of nature or to marvel at it. 
The call of the out-of-doors gripped every- 
one and made the long hikes, backbreaking 
pine-seedling planting, and chills suffered 
at 5:00 A.M. bird sessions worth while. 

But perhaps even more important than 
all this, it was an experiment in community 
living. It was a challenge to us—we had to 
co-operate, to sacrifice individual whims for 
the benefit of the whole. Each person was 
responsible for a specific part of the pro- 
gram, and the shirking of one’s duty, no 
matter how trivial it may have seemed, 
could have hampered the entire group. The 
success of the program was such that the 
“problem students” of the class failed to 
present any grave probiems. 


The Custodian 


If teachers understand that it is desirable to find 
ways of cooperating with the custodian and if they 
teach their pupils to respect the work of the cus- 
todian, the principal's burden is eased considerably. 
There are several ways in which the latter can be 
done. In class, some time can be devoted to develop- 
ing and explaining a list of the custodian’s duties. 
If possible, the custodian could visit the class briefly 
or conduct a tour of inspection: No student could 
fail to be impressed with the complicated heating, 
ventilation, sewerage, and electrical systems in some 
of our modern schools. Perhaps the students could 
watch or participate in some of the gardening work, 
such as seeding a lawn or posting the fences... . 

One of the best things a teacher can do, however, 
is to create in the student a sense of pride in the 
cleanliness of the building and grounds. 





Children can be helped to see that after partici- 
pating in some activity which has messed up the 
room, it is their responsibility to clean the mess 
themselves without interrupting the custodian. They 
can also be instructed in health and sanitation 
problems in order that other areas are kept clean 
and sanitary. 

Teachers themselves can do much to ease the 
custodian’s burden. Careful consideration of the 
custodian’s schedule before placing requests for 
additional services can relieve considerable tension. 
Some principals ask that all requests for special serv- 
ices be channeled through their offices so that the 
custodian is spared excess work. With some effort 
and initiative, these extra requests might be han- 
dled by the teacher.—Harvey Hanne in New York 
State Education. 





Is Your Speech Showing? 


By EDNA LUE FURNESS 


THE IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION TOOLS 
are listening, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing. Of these, speaking is the principal in- 
strument with which man controls his social 
environment. Socially, oral language is a 
very important source of intellectual stimu- 
lation and is a very significant human re- 
sponse. A man’s social success will be largely 
determined by the degree to which he has 
developed socially acceptable and service- 
able speech patterns. 

The social aspect of speech is carried over 
into the business and professional world 
where people daily meet and work with one 
another. Here effective speaking can un- 
equivocally be labeled a business and a pro- 
fessional asset. The applicant for a position, 
be he young or old, is readily judged by his 
speech. He may be an able person but if he 
has an unpleasant, weak, or whiny voice, he 
has little chance of impressing a prospective 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our answer to the question in the 
title is—of course it is showing! But the 
first time we realized how much it was 
showing was when a colleague recorded 
our voice. Oh, man! Thereafter, we 
were more careful of lots of things— 
enunciation, resonance, well-spaced 
pauses, and so forth. 

If you haven’t had your voice re- 
corded, do so at the first opportunity. 
Then, this article will really command 
your attention. It was made possible by 
a grant-in-aid from the University of 
Wyoming graduate school council. Mr. 
Kenneth Jay, instructor in English 
education there, read and appraised the 
manuscript. The author, who is profes- 
sor of English education at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, is a frequent contrib- 
utor to The Clearing House. 





employer. He may have letters of high rec- 
ommendation, but their value goes down 
after the personal interviews. If, on the 
other hand, the applicant does not offend 
by his speech, or if his speech is exception- 
ally good, he makes a favorable impression 
(2, p. 9). We in education would not deny 
to any worker or prospective worker the 
advantage of good speech as school and even 
life equipment. After all, over go per cent 
of the average person’s communication is 
carried on through speech (3, p. 5). 
Granted, speech is the principal means 
with which a man, woman, or child con- 
trols his environment. Conversely, environ- 
ment controls speech, and a person’s speech 
patterns reflect the social milieu in which he 
moves, lives, and has his being. “If I can 
teach you how to speak, I can make you 
pass for a duchess.” More truth than fiction 
is conveyed by these words of Professor 
Higgins, professor of phonetics, as he speaks 
to Eliza Doolittle, whose speech helps him 
to identify the homes of the cockney crowd, 
as the story is told in Shaw’s Pygmalion. 
Take for an example of the influence of 
the social milieu the child whose speech 
behavior is marred by sound omissions such 
as “ello” for “yellow” and substitutions such 
as “thither” for “sister,” “wabbit” for 
“rabbit.” Perhaps the child is imitating his 
doting elders, or perhaps it is a case of 
sibling influence whereby the youngster is 
clinging to baby talk as a protection against 
competition with an older brother or sister, 
competition which he feels incapable of 
handling. In such cases teachers have found 
effective the use of social skills, such as 
having the child take part in activities and 
athletics, choosing, being chosen, giving and 
carrying out directions, exchanging com- 
pliments, welcoming guests, or accepting re- 
sponsibilities at home and at school. 
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Take for another example the general 
cultural level of the home and its relation 
to speech development. It is generally recog- 
nized that the speech of people of different 
social classes and cultural background 
varies. Davis and Havighurst of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago point this out in one of 
their studies of the effect of class on lan- 
guage. They write, “In middle class life, 
language is a serious business. Making a 
proper living depends on the right use of 
language. The middle class handles chiefly 
symbols for a living; the lower class, chiefly 
things” (4, p. 115). 

In studying the language patterns of mid- 
dle class and lower class children at the 
kindergarten level, one investigator found 
that the former group talk more about 
themselves, while the latter group tend to 
speak more about people and things (5, p. 
388). Upper class children draw upon their 
greater knowledge of the past, speak more 
spontaneously, and listen to each other 
better than do lower class youngsters, who 
remain silent unless drawn out. Both 
groups, however, follow a common pattern 
of growth, though the upper class have 
better vocabularies, construct better sen- 
tences; and interestingly enough, neither 
group seems to speak a separate kind of 
dialect. 

As we are aware, the language that is 
stressed in the school follows clearly a 
middle-class pattern. We are also aware that 
the difference between the kind of speech 
which the child uses in everyday life and 
that which the teachers require in the class- 
room may result in confusion and even con- 
flict for the school child. 

In connection with the discussion of the 
socioeconomic levels and speech we may 
comment upon several other facets which 
may be common to the several levels. The 
size of the vocabulary depends to a consid- 
erable extent upon the intelligence of the 
child; it also depends upon the amount and 
quality of talking heard. The parent that 
talks a great deal to a child, slowly, dis- 
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tinctly and correctly, and takes the time to 
repeat again and again words that resemble 
the sounds the child is already making helps 
him to acquire good speech patterns (7, p. 
45)- 

Obviously sociological factors must often 
be canvassed in locating the cause of careless 
or defective speech patterns. These factors 
are also important in predicting the out- 
come, or probable fate, of such cases. If the 
cultural level is low, and if good speech is 
not held as important to the individual's 
well-being and success, the problem of 
motivation will be a reali one. If, on the 
other hand, the cultural level is high, then 
the chances for a child’s acquiring good 
speech are, other things being equal, very 
much better, even if the pupil is consider- 
ably retarded mentally (1, p. 82). 

It goes without saying that increasing 
recognition is being given to the importance 
of speech and speech education in the 
schools of today. The emphasis upon lan- 
guage instruction as communication places 
speaking and listening on a par with read- 
ing and writing. Training in speaking and 
listening begins at least five years earlier 
than training in reading and writing and 
continues for many students throughout 
college. 

Learning to speak, like learning to think, 
is a continuous process. It should be started 
in the school at the very beginning. In some 
high schools separate departments of speech 
have been set up in accordance with the 
belief that the speech program can function 
most efficiently if it is relatively autonomous 
(6, p. 236). 

This is well and good. Yet an autonomous 
arrangement is not necessarily the ideal 
setup. Besides, there are many schools 
where, because of personnel and facilities, a 
separate speech department is not possible. 
We may envision in all schools, as does the 
National Council of Teachers of English, a 
program in which speech takes its place 
among the offerings of the to: .1 program in 
communicative arts, and we may work for a 
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close interrelationship of listening, reading, 
writing, and speaking (6, p. 236). The effort 
toward integration has merit. Still, it is 
especially important to guard the place of 
speech in the program and to see that its 
place is not ignored in a traditional empha- 
sis upon reading and writing. Special vigi- 
lance of the speech program should be ex- 
erted in these days when men and women 
in all walks of life need to think clearly and 
honestly, to express their ideas, to speak 
with clarity, fluency, accuracy, and vigor, 
and to examine and evaluate what is said 
by others. 

The question is this: Is your school pro- 
viding a sound program in speech—whether 
it is taught in relation to or in segregation 
from the other phases of language—which 
will help minimize speech errors and differ- 
ences that are the result of environmental 
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factors? To put it more succinctly, is your 
speech showing? 
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Discipline and Freedom 


There is need for the discipline of memory, the 
discipline of habit (which is to say the reconcile- 
ment to effort), the discipline of clarity on the part 
of the teacher, and, finally, the discipline of pace 
to achieve a dynamic mastery of knowledge that 
the ends of wisdom may be served. There are three 
qualities of a fine teacher: a quiet zeal, unending 
patience, and clarity. And I think the greatest of 
these is clarity. For if a teacher is a clear master 
of what he teaches, he cannot fail to teach with 
zeal as well as pace. And if he teaches with zeal, he 
perhaps will not need endless resources of patience. 

But the clarity of the teaching is always directed 
not so much to the acquisition of exact knowledge 
as to the well-paced exercise of that knowledge, 
to the enrichment of mind, the grasp of first princi- 
ples, the achievement of wise purposes, and the serv- 
ice of great causes. For the achievement of these 
great ends, only the disciplined mind is free. There 
is no harsher bondage than the half-emancipated 
mind. Chained to a middling conformity, nibbling 
fragments of truth, it flies in dreams, wakes to the 
tether of the half-effort, and walks its wisely-con- 


suming, life-adjusted round. Untutored ignorance 
is happier than this, since it at least can enjoy a 
childlike illusion of freedom. The freest man I 
know has the freest mind because his profound 
learning has made freedom and discipline indistin- 
guishable to him in his way of life. And he has won 
his freedom, not as a last gasp on a serene peak, 
but through the exciting rigors of the climb. To 
him, the way of discipline is the way of freedom, 
and his life, like those of other scholars and wise 
men like him, is a witness to the illimitable hu- 
manity of man. This is a freedom which cannot be 
hawked in the streets or advertised or conferred or 
bought and sold. Yet it is the only freedom which 
is worth a man’s seeking or a school’s teaching, 
because it is the only freedom which cannot be 
diminished, corrupted, or destroyed. . . . 

“Man is a reed, but a thinking reed,” says Pascal. 
His frail mortality is sustained by an iron core— 
his free and disciplined mind, This is the unique 
gift of man and the moral and human center of 
him, and it is to this center that we must reach.— 
Wituiam H. Cornoc in the School Review. 





Guidance at Long fellow Funior High 


By MABEL McDONALD 


OUR PHILOSOPHY OF GUIDANCE is one in 
which the administration, the faculty, and 
the community (home and social agencies) 
aim to help each individual discover and de- 
velop his potentialities in line with his in- 
terests, abilities, aptitudes, and economic 
and social needs. The guidance program 
must be continuous throughout the educa- 
tional period of the individual's life. 

This is our over-all guidance philosophy. 
The guidance program does not begin in 
the seventh grade; it has continuity, begin- 
ning when a child enters the school system 
and continuing through to graduation from 
high school. The Longfellow Junior High 
School program is a part of this total pro- 
gram. 

Our guidance setup has as its basis the 
home-room teacher. It is his job to help 
home-room students “discover and develop 
potentialities in keeping with their inter- 
ests, abilities, aptitudes, and economic and 
social needs.” He also works with the teach- 
ers who have classes or clubs in which his 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


“Wauwatosa is a suburb of Milwau- 
kee and Longfellow is one of two 
junior high aoa in the community. 
It enrolls about 1,200 students, a ma- 
jority of whom eventually go on to 
college.” This is why the educational 
guidance occupies a strategic position 
in the school’s program. 

The author, a teacher and counselor 
at Longfellow for over twenty-five 
years, was instrumental in the develop- 
ment of the guidance services there. 
At present, she teaches one combined 
class of seventh-grade English and 
social science and devotes the re- 
mainder of the day as eighth-grade 
counselor. 





home-room students participate. He coun- 
sels with students and parents on both indi- 
vidual and group bases. The home-room 
teacher is free to refer students to the grade- 
level counselor. The counselor has released 
time for gathering information on students, 
for testing, and for counseling both stu- 
dents and parents. Sometimes the vice-prin- 
cipal or the principal is consulted and oc- 
casionally a referral is sent to the director 
of special education and guidance. Through 
this area the student may receive psychologi- 
cal testing, further diagnosis, additional 
counseling, and recommendations for treat- 
ment. The director eventually sends any 
recommendations back to the counselor, 
who follows through with the home-room 
and classroom teachers of the referrals. 


The Seventh Grade 


Much of the seventh-grade program cen- 
ters around orientation. The principal and 
the seventh-grade counselor visit the ele- 
mentary schools prior to the entry of the 
class into the junior high school. The pur- 
pose of this meeting is to explain the new 
program to students and parents. The 6A’s 
also visit the junior high school to become 
acquainted with their new surroundings 
and to meet their new home-room teachers. 
Each student has then experienced his first 
important step in educational guidance as 
it relates to the junior high school. 

Throughout the seventh grade, the home- 
room teacher meets daily with his home- 
room group of approximately thirty stu- 
dents for a period of forty minutes, the 
only exception being when an individual 
attends an activity of his choice. During this 
time the students learn such things as the 
rules and regulations of the school, the 
importance of student organizations, the 
care of the building and personal property, 
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the effects of absence and tardiness, the pro- 
gram of studies for eighth and ninth grades, 
the use of the library, the importance of 
good citizenship in school and community, 
good study habits, and an understanding of 
physical and mental growth. 

Early in the second semester the home- 
room teacher arranges for an individual 
conference with one or both parents of each 
of his home-room students. At this confer- 
ence the parent is told about the record of 
the pupil, such as his ability to learn, his 
individual growth in the basic skills areas, 
his rank in relation to all others in the same 
skills areas, his academic achievement, his 
choice of eighth-grade electives, his devel- 
opment of work habits and skills, and his 
personal problems in school. 

Parents are also asked to have informal 
discussions at home with students about 
high school, colleges, and occupations, and 
to provide interesting reading materials 
about these areas. This is when educational 
and vocational guidance as such really be- 
gins to take on a serious aspect. 

The home-room teacher also presents to 
the home-room group an overview of the 
eighth-grade work, explaining both re- 
quired and elective subjects. Through coun- 
seling the teacher helps guide the individ- 
ual toward a wise choice of electives. 

The seventh-grade program provides the 
foundation for the more detailed educa- 
tional and vocational guidance which comes 
during the eighth grade. 


The Eighth Grade 


In the eighth grade the home-room 
teacher continues to play a dominant role 
in helping each student to progress. In ad- 
dition to reviewing areas discussed in the 
seventh-grade home room, students learn 
more about the four-year high-school pro- 
gram, about colleges and universities and 
admissions procedures, and about various 
occupations. They learn all they can about 
their individual abilities, interests, and 
aptitudes. They evaluate their scholastic 
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achievement to date, review their study 
habits, and draw conclusions as to what 
course of action may be best. For the first 
time, they become interested and serious 
about the future and they have an excellent 
opportunity for an over-all picture of what 
is necessary for them to accomplish. 

Then early in the second semester, parents 
of each home-room group are invited to an 
afternoon group meeting. At this time the 
following areas are explained by the eighth- 
grade counselor: the elective and required 
subjects for ninth grade; the regulations on 
the course of study for the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades; college entrance re- 
quirements; and the importance of social, 
emotional, mental, and physical growth. 

After a question-and-answer period, each 
parent signs for an individual conference 
with his child’s home-room teacher. The 
topics for discussion at this conference, 
which includes the parent, teacher, and 
child, might be any or all of the following: 
the results of specific intellectual, achieve- 
ment, interest, and aptitude tests; the stu- 
dent’s academic achievement; the student's 
growth in basic skills and his percentile 
rank in relation to all other students in his 
class in the same skills areas; his college and 
vocational plans; his choice of ninth-grade 
electives; the tentative planning of his 
high-school course of study; the development 
of his work habits and skills; and his social, 
emotional, and physical growth. 

At each conference, the ninth-grade pro- 
gram and a tentative senior-high-school pro- 
gram are decided upon, and all data re- 
quired for programing for the following 
year are prepared and given to the princi- 
pal. Each student has received personal as- 
sistance in his educational and vocational 
planning early enough in his school career 
to be of benefit to him. It is an ambitious 
program made possible through the co-op- 
eration of the eighth-grade counselor, home- 
room teacher, parent, and student, and is a 
definite step forward from the basic founda- 
tion of the seventh grade. 
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The Ninth Grade 


Each ninth-grade student, through a con- 
ference with his home-room teacher, evalu- 
ates the educational and vocational plans 
made in eighth grade in relation to his 
recent achievement, progress, and adjust- 
ments. Changes in the tentative high-school 
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course may be made at this time as a result 
of this evaluation. 

A more detailed study is made of the 
tenth-grade subjects before each student ac- 
tually makes out his 10B program. Senior- 
high-school counselors visit the junior high 
school, giving information to questioning 
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students. Parents are given the opportunity 
for a third conference if they desire one, 
and in many instances they do. By the time 
the student leaves the junior high school, he 
has had ample opportunity to plan his fu- 
ture carefully and intelligently. Naturally 
some changes in planned programs will be 
made in later school years, but each student 
has received some worth-while guidance in 
his educational and vocational planning 
over this three-year period. 


General Conclusions 
There has been more than reasonable 
success with this program. It is one that has 
grown with the years and has succeeded be- 
cause of the co-operation between school 
personnel, interested students, and parents. 
We think it is worth the effort as a strong 

builder of good public relations. 


The Testing Program 
SEVENTH GRADE 


. Otis quick-scoring mental-ability 
test, form EM (given in September 
to all 7B’s) 

. California achievement tests in read- 
ing, language, and mathematics, 
junior-high-school level, form W 
(given in November to all 7B’s) 

. The same tests are given to all new 
7A students upon enrollment. 


Eighth Grade 


. Otis quick-scoring mental-ability 
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test, form EM (given to all new 8B 
students upon enrollment) 

. California achievement tests in read- 
ing, language, and mathematics, 
junior-high-school level, form W 
(given in November to all 8B’s) 

. Iowa algebra aptitude tests, revised 
edition (given in January to all 
8B’s) 

. Kuder interest inventory (given by 
choice any time during semester) 

. The same tests are given to all new 
8A students upon enrollment. 


Ninth Grade 


. Henmon Nelson intelligence test 

(given to all gB’s in October) 

. California achievement test in lan- 
guage arts, junior-high-school level, 
form Y (given to all gB’s in No- 
vember) 

The same tests are given to all new 
gA students upon enrollment. 

The following additional tests are given 
in either individual or group form when- 
ever advisable: 

1. Stanford achievement tests, ad- 
vanced battery partial form JM 

. Foreign language prognosis test, 
form A 

. Purdue pegboard, mechanical apti- 
tude test 

. Mooney problems check list, form ] 

. Mental health analysis—intermedi- 
ate series, form A 


9A 1. 


General education in the social-humane studies is general in that it seeks to effect a working synthesis 
by bringing separate and hitherto separated subject matters together as co-ordinate means for the study 


of what is general, pervasive and permanent (yet, paradoxically changing) in human affairs, revealed in 
unique ways by men who enjoy and practice the dignity of being individuals.—Eart S. Jounson in Edu- 


cational Leadership. 





Analyzing Reading Interests 


By DEAN C. ANDREW anp CURTIS EASLEY 


Tue TAy tor Scuoor District of Arkan- 
sas is located in an area in which the Inter- 
national Paper Company owns and operates 
an industrial plant. In 1956, this company 
grew interested in helping the local schools 
improve their educational programs to the 
end that the schools might better meet the 
future needs of business and industry by 
producing better-prepared high-school grad- 
uates. The company showed its interest by 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


One of the most promising develop- 
ments in industry-school co-operation 
for improvement of educational pro- 
grams is the work of the International 
Paper Company Foundation. The 
foundation makes grants to school 
systems in cities and towns where one 
of its many plants is located. The pur- 
pose of the grants is to assist schools to 
study their most pressing needs and 
work toward meeting them better. The 
funds may be used as the school de- 
cides, without any reservations by the 
donors. 

Professors David B. Austin and Wil- 
liam P. Anderson of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, educational con- 
sultants to the director of the founda- 
tion, say that the International Paper 
Company grants help to o— school 
improvement more realistically than 
any other type of project because there 
are no conditions attached to grantees, 
except that they do their best to raise 
the level of the school program in their 
community. 

This article describes what has hap- 
pened as a result of a grant to one 
school system. The authors are respec- 
tively academic dean, Southern State 
College, Magnolia, Arkansas, and 
superintendent of schools, Taylor, 
Arkansas. 





providing money to secure consultants, pur- 
chase educational materials, and establish 
a scholarship program. 

A plan for an improved school program 
was developed by the administration and 
the teaching staff of the Taylor public 
schools. During the 1956-57 academic year, 
an effort was made to improve the programs 
in science, mathematics, and guidance. The 
Taylor public schools felt that, during the 
1957-58 academic year, a start should be 
made to evaluate the extent to which the 
school was currently satisfying the needs of 
its students. Since a very long period of time 
would be required to evaluate the extent to 
which ail of the needs were being satisfied, 
it seemed desirable to consider only one 
need at a time. It was decided that the pur- 
pose of the 1957-58 improvement program 
would be the initiation of an evaluation of 
the extent to which the school was satisfying 
the need of the youth of its school com- 
munity to acquire a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of reading, language arts, so- 
cial sciences, mathematics, and the natural 
sciences. 

Because the school administrators felt 
that a group approach should be used in 
making this evaluation study, committees 
worked on specific problems or questions. 
Since the committees comprised teachers, 
students, and parents, it was possible to ob- 
tain a cross section of ideas. Each committee 
outlined its respective study, set up a time 
for pursuing the study, and divided the 
labor among its several members. The su- 
perintendent of schools set up a time sched- 
ule which would enable all staff members to 
attend two-hour committee meetings every 
two weeks. 

The purpose of the study made by com- 
mittee I was to seek answers to the follow- 
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ing questions: (1) What are the reading in- 
terests of the Taylor public school students? 
(2) What relationship exists between the 
cultural factors and the reading skills of 
these students? 


Reading Interests of Taylor Public 
School Students 


To determine the reading interests of 
Taylor public school students, the commit- 
tee* prepared and administered to all stu- 
dents in grades 7 through 12 a reading- 
interest check list including books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers.t Students indicated 
their first, second, and third choices. The 
lists were then scored to learn the number 
of students of the six classes preferring each 
of the three types of reading. 

A second check list was used to determine 
the number of students in each grade pre- 
ferring certain types of books. The list in- 
cluded books of autobiography, fiction, his- 
tory, literature, science, vocational material, 
comics, and poetry. Students checked first, 
second, and third choices. 

The students were next asked to list the 
magazines to which their families subscribed 
or which they bought regularly. They were 
then asked to submit their preferences for 
these magazines. 

A fourth check list was used to learn the 

* Mrs. Corrine Bryan (chairman), Mrs. Wayne 
Pickler, Mrs. Lucille Moore, Mrs. Virginia Wells, 
nt V. Franklin, and Mr. Voyne Souter. 


is group of students was used throughout the 
investigation. 
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preferences in such newspaper materials as 
comics, editorials, front-page articles, local 
news, social news, sports, and advertising. 
Students indicated their first, second, and 
third choices. 

Table I shows that the students find 
books and magazines much more interesting 
than newspapers. Books were checked as 
fitst choice by 273 students, magazines were 
checked as first choice by 276 students, while 
only 48 students checked newspapers as first 
choice. Books hold predominant interest 
for eighth- and ninth-grade students. The 
reverse is true for twelfth-grade students. 

Table II shows a predominant interest 
in fiction, which was checked as most inter- 
esting by 318 students, with comics checked 
by 97 students, and history by 49 students. 
Of the four other categories, science was of 
highest interest with 24 checks, vocational 
material next with 16, literature next with 
8, while no students checked poetry as first 
choice. The data indicate that the reading 
interests tend to follow a developmental 
pattern, with autobiographies and comics 
holding greater interest for the younger 
students and interest in history and fiction 
increasing as students advance in age. In- 
terest in comics tends to be high for stu- 
dents at all age levels. 

Table III indicates that the interest of 
Taylor students in magazines tends to center 
around pictorial, sports, fiction, and human- 
interest magazines. Interest in these maga- 
zines appears to be fairly constant from 
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grades 7 through 12, while interest in teen- 
age, radio, TV, and-movie magazines, and 
in magazines of sensational content follows 
a developmental age pattern. Very little in- 
terest is manifested in science magazines. 
Table IV indicates that Taylor students’ 
interests in the newspaper are limited pri- 
marily to the comics, the front page, and 
the sports section. While 371 students indi- 


cated comics as their first choice, 104 in- 
dicated the front page and 59 indicated the 
sports section as their first choice. Practi- 
cally no interest is manifested in the editor- 
ials, society news, or advertisements. The 
data concerning interest in newspaper 
comics seem to corroborate the information 
relative to interest in comic books, but there 
seems to be no increasing interest in edi- 
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* The magazines were wuged in certain classifications according to the predominant ype of material the 
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contained. The classi: 
magazines as Field and Stream; “Science” includes 
tuch 


hiefly pictorial” includes such magazines as Look and Life; “ _ includes suc 
such magazines as Popular Mechanics; “Teen age” includes 
magazines as Seventeen and Boys’ Life; “Radio, TV, 
irror; “Fiction and human interest” includes such magazines as Saturday Evening 
“Sensationalism” includes such magazines as True Confessions and Modern 


movie” includes such magazines as Radio and TV 
‘ost and Reader's Digest; 
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torials or front-page materials as students 
advance in age. 


Relationship Between Reading Skills and 
Cultural Factors 


To determine the relationship between 
certain cultural factors and the reading 
skills of Taylor students, the committee ad- 
ministered a standardized reading test and 
several questionnaires on various cultural 
factors. Through use of the scores on the 
reading test and the data compiled from 
the questionnaires involving cultural fac- 
tors, the committee was able to draw certain 
conclusions about the relationship between 
reading skills and the cultural background 
of students. 

Table V shows that the majority of the 
students scoring in the upper two quartiles 


on the reading test came from homes owned 
by their parents and that these hommes were 
equipped with telephones and Deepfreezes. 
Table V shows that fewer students scoring 
in the two lower quartiles came from homes 
equipped with telephones, but the same re- 
lationship does not seem to hold in a com- 
parison of reading-test scores with Deep- 
freezes and home ownership. The data sug- 
gest that the relationship between cultural 
factors mentioned in Table V and reading 
achievement falls in the following rank 
order of importance: (1) telephones in 
home, (2) Deepfreezes in home, (3) home 
ownership. 

Table VI shows that the number of 
people sleeping in the room with the stu- 
dent has little relationship to the student's 
reading achievement. The large majority of 
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the students occupy bedrooms to themselves 
or with only one other person. 

While an equal number of students scor- 
ing in the lower and higher quartiles have 
parents belonging to two or more organiza- 
tions, there are many more students scoring 
in the lower quartiles whose parents belong 
to only one or to no organization. 

Table VII reflects a distinct :clationship 
between the number of books in the home 
and the reading achievement of the stu- 
dents. Of the students scoring in the lower 
quartiles on the reading test, 42 had fewer 
than 25 books in the home, while only 19 
students scoring in the upper quartiles had 
that few books in the home. Twenty-five 
students in the upper quartiles and 23 stu- 
dents in the lower quartiles had 50 or more 
books in the home. The data here, as in 
Tables V and VI, show that approximately 
6o per cent of all the students involved in 
the investigation scored below average on 
the reading test. 


The number of magazines regularly sub- 
scribed to appears to influence the students’ 
reading achievement. Twenty-three students 
who scored in the upper quartiles had four 
or more magazines in the home, while only 
15 students who scored in the lower quar- 
tiles had four or more magazines in the 
home. One rather startling discovery is that 
58 students had only one or no magazines 
in the home (Table VIII). 


Conclusions 


The findings from the study suggest the 
following tentative conclusions: 

1. While Taylor students’ reading inter- 
ests tend to follow a developmental pattern, 
the reading interests do not progress to the 
level normally expected of senior-high- 
school students. 

2. The breadth of reading interest of 
Taylor students is somewhat limited regard- 
less of whether they read books, magazines, 
or newspapers. 
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3. Taylor students do not tend to keep 
abreast of current events and developments. 
(Little reading interest is manifested in such 
materials as newspaper editorials, science 
magazines, and other materials that would 
tend to keep one up to date.) 

4. This study verifies findings of other 
studies that there is a distinct relationship 
between certain cultural factors and read- 
ing achievement. The home environment 
appears to be a very significant factor in 
the cultural development and educational 
achievement of students. 

5. The scores made by Taylor students on 
a standardized reading test reveal that the 
reading-achievement level of Taylor stu- 
dents is below the average. 


Recommendations 


The conclusions suggest the following rec- 
ommendations: 

1. An attempt should be made to im- 
prove the reading skills of Taylor students 
at all educational levels by improving the 


quality and increasing the breadth of their 
reading. 

2. Considerable attention should be given 
to creating an interest or increasing the cur- 
rently existing interest of students in such 
reading fields as current events, science, and 
literature. The use of current-event maga- 
zines, as well as special-interest clubs, book 
reports, term reports, and librarian visita- 
tions may facilitate the achievement of this 
goal. 

3. A community program should be 
launched to acquaint parents with the value 
of an abundant supply of good reading ma- 
terial in the home. Such groups as the 
P.T.A., civic clubs, farm groups, and library 
personnel may be helpful in implementing 
a program for achieving this goal. 

4. Emphasis should be placed on the 
reading interests and skills of Taylor stu- 
dents. Achievement of the school goal is 
possible only through continued evaluation 
and subsequent placement of students in 
appropriate reading groups. 


A teacher may lecture in or out of school in an effort to promote the ideals of representative political 
democracy, and never once have his Americanism challenged or suspected. 

But let him mount the rostrum in or out of school and openly urge participation in representative 
economic democracy by encouraging workers to join and take an active part in their appropriate unions 
and immediately his loyalty is suspect. Why is thisM—-THe Rev. Vincent O'CONNELL in the American 
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Book Reviews << 


FORREST A. IRWIN, Book Review Editor 


Exploring Home and Family Living by 
HENRIETTA FLeEcK, LouIs—E FERNANDEZ, 
and EvizaBetH Nunves. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 395 pages, 
$4.60. 

A truly family approach to home economics 
is presented in this basic text for junior-high- 
school use. After establishing by definition the 
picture of a happy home, the authors explore 
with the students their role as family members 
and the contributions they can make to the 
varied activities carried on at home. 

A continuation of the theme of family to- 
getherness is carried throughout the seven major 
divisions of the book. The section devoted to 
food is unique in the emphasis of why, when, 
where, what, and how we eat. Elementary cook- 
ing techniques and a clever picture dictionary 
of terms used in food preparation are included. 

“Being a Good Manager” considers a multi- 
tude of subjects from personal neatness to care 
of the sick. A brief but stimulating peek into 
home economics as a profession is incorporated. 
Many home economists view junior high school 
as the fertile age for attracting girls into the 
profession. This chapter will no doubt be 
greeted with much enthusiasm by home-eco- 
nomics teachers and guidance directors of this 
age level. 

The junior-high-school student and his rela- 
tion to young children is an excellently or- 
ganized unit. The chapter devoted to baby sit- 
ting should be of great benefit to the 
“employed” students. Parents would perhaps 
feel more confident if they knew their sitter 
was receiving such helpful guidance in the 
classroom. Grooming, selection, and care are 
stressed in the section given to clothing. For 
the teacher who wishes to include a sewing unit, 
one chapter presents simple techniques. Espe- 
cially novel is the final chapter devoted to the 
many details of giving a party. 

Exploring Home and Family Living has a 
particularly attractive cover and is packed full 
of photographs which make it exceptionally 
appealing. The language is simple and the ideas 
are geared most successfully to the junior-high 
age level. Boys as well as girls should find the 
information illuminating and useful. Helpful 
suggestions for teachers and students entitled 
“Thinking It Over” and “Things to Do” are 
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given at the ends of the chapters. Teachers in 
need of a new point of view to add sparkle to 
their classes should find some of these ingenious 
ideas of value. They will appreciate also the 
springboard to discussions given in the form 
of questions throughout the text. 

This book should fill the need of the teacher 
looking for help in teaching an integrated 
course in family living. The well-organized 
chapters should prove equally effective if used 
in sequence or in whatever order selected by the 
teacher. 

KATHARINE B. HALL 


Working with Student Teachers by Fuor- 
ENCE B. STRATEMEYER and MARGARET 
Linpsey. New York 27: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1958. 502 pages, $4.75. 

It is most fortunate for those in teacher edu- 
cation that the authors of the book, Working 
with Student Teachers, have put into writing 
their wealth of knowledge and experience 
gathered through the years in their very euc- 
cessful careers as teachers and teachers of 
teachers. 

Part I of the book presents background in- 
formation designed to help those participating 
in teacher education better to understand the 
essential characteristics of a superior teacher- 
education program. Attention is given to the 
goals of teacher education with many helpful 
suggestions and illustrative programs for achiev- 
ing them. Part II deals with the specific respon- 
sibilities involved in the guiding of the learning 
experience of student teachers. Concrete sug- 
gestions are given for helping prospective 
teachers learn to perform the many tasks of a 
career teacher. Succeeding chapters deal with 
methods of implementing the above-mentioned 
One of the strongest features of this book is 
the emphasis given to the importance and 
methods of helping every prospective teacher 
generalize upon his experiences so that he will 
come out of the teacher-education program with 
a set of principles sound enough to give direc- 
tion to his thinking and activities as a profes- 
sional worker. In discussing the methods that 
might be utilized in helping prospective teach- 
ers intellectualize upon their experiences, the 
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authors have made their ideas most meaningful 
by drawing upon their many actual experiences 
in teacher education. Colleges of teacher edu- 
cation have recently been accused of developing 
craftsmen and manipulators rather than master 
teachers. Any institution that pursues carefully 
the guidance given by this text cannot justifi- 
ably be accused of educating only craftsmen. 

Included in this book are excellent guides for 
identifying and clarifying the responsibilities of 
the various personnel involved in a teacher 
education program. Valuable suggestions re- 
garding the relationship of the college and the 
co-operating school are given. 

This excellent book should be in the hands 
of all who work in the field of teacher educa- 
tion and especially those who work directly with 
student teachers. 

E. S. CHRISTENBURY 


Education and Freedom by H. G. RicKover. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 
1959- 256 pages, $3.50. 

Admiral Rickover’s book must be looked 
upon as the honest reaction of an eminent 
American citizen to the stupendous and impor- 
tant task of educating the young. The author 
sincerely believes that we could lose our free- 
dom, if not our lives, if we refuse to care enough 
about education. 

The author overestimates Russian education; 
he confuses technology with science; and he 
falls into the common trap of assuming that 
memorization of facts and information auto- 
matically enables learners to formulate prin- 
ciples, develop policies, and make decisions. 

When the Admiral asserts that schools “must 
concentrate on bringing the intellectual 
of each child to the highest possible level” he 
is agreeing wholeheartedly with the leading edu- 
cators of America. But he is not aware of agree- 
ments among psychologists concerning the na- 
ture of learning; he tenaciously hangs onto a 
“faculty psychology” which has been discarded 
for many, many years by those who have done 
research in learning. Psychologists agree that in- 
tellectual development cannot be separated 
from emotional and biological development. 

Rickover pleads for freedom of inquiry, yet 
he fails to provide for experimental or philo- 
sophical encounters with the major issues facing 
man; he pleads for freedom and democracy, but 
asks for class-structured education typical of 
Prussia; he expresses dislike for Russia, but ad- 
monishes us to imitate Russian education. 

One is struck by the fact that Rickover sees 
no reason to learn about the means by which we 
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keep our freedom; he sees little need for teach- 
ing the young how to come to agreement on 
matters; he sees little need for grappling with 
ideas. Although the Admiral is uninformed 
about modern education and in spite of the fact 
that he makes assumptions which are dubious 
and asserts statements as facts which are un- 
substantiated, his book should be read by edu- 
cators—and read critically. 

Certainly public education has its soft spots, 
and people engaged in public education should 
welcome such books as this one; but these same 
people should use this book constructively, pull- 
ing from it such suggestions and plans of action 
as might be likely to improve public education. 

C. A. WEBER 


The High School in a New Era edited by 
Francis S. Coase and Harotp A. ANDER- 
son. Chi $7: University of Chicago 
big hw 465 pages, $5.75. 

is contains thirty-eight re- 
sented in October, 1957, at a Sesto eaithe. 
ence on the American high school. The confer- 
ence was the largest ever held to discuss the 

American high school’s past, present, and fu- 

ture. 
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Two-thirds of the participants were educators 
from secondary schools and higher educational 
institutions and one-third of the participants 
were laymen. 

Contributors to this book include Henry 
Steele Commager, historian; Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Clarence H. Faust, President of Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation; Roy E. Larsen, President of Time, Inc.; 
and Francis Keppel, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University. To 
balance the considered opinion of these and 
other well-known figures not directly involved 
in secondary education, a number of papers rep- 
resent the thinking of practicing high-school 
teachers and principals. 

This book is divided into seven areas: (1) the 
historical and comparative perspective of the 
American high school; (2) the educational im- 
plications of science and technology in the high 
school; (3) concepts, values, and criteria for re- 
directing secondary education; (4) curreut and 
proposed innovations in high-school practice; 
(5) citizens’ responsibilities in high-school policy 
making; (6) the articulation of high school to 
college; (7) science, mathematics, and voca- 
tional training as high-school subjects. 

Just as the significance of the conference lay 
in the fact that 1,100 selected Americans took a 
serious look at the American high school, so 
the importance of this book lies in the range 
and scope of the thirty-eight important papers 
presented at this conference. This book with 
its concern for the big questions about the 
American high school is valuable in providing 
a clearer picture of the revised goals Americans 
need to set in offering secondary education to 
all. 

The editors, Francis $. Chase and Harold A. 
Anderson, are respectively chairman of and as- 
sociate professor in the department of education 
at the University of Chicago which sponsored 
the conference in collaboration with the Na- 
tional Citizens Council for Better Schools. 

FRANKLIN PARKER 


Modern Principles and Methods in High 
School Physical Education by Cnarwes C. 
Cowe tt and Hitpa M. ScHwexn. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1958. 327 pages, 
$5.75. 

The authors present a good view of the total 
teaching situation in physical education. They 
point out especially the significance of a sound 
philosophy of education and its application 
through the techniques of teaching. They em- 
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phasize that physical education may well be a 
tool of education if its objectives are in keeping 
with those of democratic society. Method (ital- 
ics) is defined as largely a personal factor, ahd 
not a stereotyped procedure, although numerous 
technics are indicated. 

The format of the book is orderly and carries 
the prospective or beginning teacher through 
logical steps of the teaching process. The ma- 
terial indicates convincingly that planning, 
short time and long time, is an essential feature 
of a well-developed program. Such phases of 
the teaching situation as leadership and activi- 
ties are carefully analyzed; considerable detail 
is given to the selection and placement of activ- 
ities so that a well-developed curriculum in 
terms of breadth and depth may result. The 
book offers rich material on the nature and 
needs of the learner and points out that learn- 
ing takes place best where a proper medium is 
established. Class management is adequately pre- 
sented. 

There is considerable material presented on 
the appraisal of the learner. Evaluation, the au- 
thors say, is mainly a too] for the measurement 
of the quality of teaching and the school pro- 
gram, but can also serve as a gauge of the poten- 
tialities of students. 

The book is quite readable and would be of 
aid to the professional student and teacher of 
physical education. Each specific area includes 
discussion questions and a selected bibliography 
both of which could be used to advantage in a 
professional course. 


Cuares G. DeESHAW 


Who’s Who 
Among Our Reviewers 


Dr. Christenbury is director of student teach- 
ing at the University of Tennessee and former 
dean of instruction at Appalachian State Teach- 
ers College. 

Dr. DeShaw is professor in health and physi- 
cal education and supervisor of student teaching 
for health and physical education at East Caro- 
lina College, Greenville, North Carolina. 

Dr. Hall is chairman of the department of 
home economics, Montclair State College, New 
Jersey. 

Dr. Parker is assistant professor of the history 
of education at the University of Texas and was 
holder of a Kappa Delta Pi fellowship in inter- 
national education last year. 

Dr. Weber is professor of education (adminis- 
tration), University of Connecticut. 
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Paperbound Review 


Civil Service and the Citizen by the Unrrep 
States Civit Service Commission. Washington 
25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
1958. 38 pages, 35 cents. 

Designed as a supplemental teaching aid for 
use in social studies classes, this booklet was pre- 
pared because most young people lack knowledge 
of the vast system of civil service operations. It 
tells what federal workers do, describes the sys- 
tem that employs them, outlines the many serv- 
ices they provide us, and explains how such 
workers are selected. 


Mathematics and Science Education in U. S. 
Public Schools, Circular No. 533, United 
States Office of Education. Report of confer- 
ence sponsored by American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and others. 
Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, United States Government Printing 
Office, 1958. 97 pages, 65 cents. 

Summaries of proceedings and addresses of- 
fered at a conference of several associations con- 
cerned with science and mathematics are con- 
tained in this booklet. 


Merit Rating: Dangerous Mirage or Master 
Plan by the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACH- 
ERS RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. Chicago 4: Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers A.F.L.-C.1.O. (28 
East Jackson Boulevard), 1958. 61 pages, 65 
cents. 

An attempt is made in this publication to re- 
view the controversial merit rating plan objec- 
tively and unemotionally. While definite con- 
clusions are drawn, they are backed up by strong 
evidence. 

An extensive bibliography is included. 


Modern High School Physics: a Recommended 
Course of Study by Davin Vrtrocan, New York 
27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1959. 88 pages, $1.50. 
This monograph, one of a series prepared by 

the Science Manpower Project of Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University, has been prepared 
to meet the needs of classes in senior high 
schools. 

A major portion of this publication is a pres- 
entation of a course of study which incor- 
porates materials that have been made available 
by recent advances in knowledge and which 
gives special attention to the comprehension of 
basic theories and principles. 


Books Received 


Contemporary Civilization by Henry STEELE 
CoMMAGER, FRANKLIN D. Scorr, et al. Chicago 
11: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1959. 217 pages, 
$1.75 (paper cover). 

Drinking and Intoxication; Selected Readings 
in Social Attitudes and Controls edited by 
Raymonp G. McCartny. Glencoe, Ill: Free 
Press, 1959. 455 pages, $7.50. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials (gth 
ed.) by the Division or Surveys and Fietp 
Services, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
Teacuers. Nashville 5, Tenn.: George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1959. 256 pages, 
$1.50 (paper cover). 

Geometry Can Be Fun (teacher edition) by 
Louis Grant Branpves. Portland, Maine: 
J. Weston Walch, Publisher, 1958. 249 pages, 
$2.50 (paper cover). 

Graded Timed Writings by Mary E.ten O1t- 
verio and Harotp O. PALMER. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 63 
pages, $1.28. 

Introducing Mathematics (2nd ed.) by Fioyp F. 
Hetton. New York 16: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1958. 396 pages, $5.75. 

New Designs in Homemaking Programs in 
Junior High Schoois by Arteen C. Orrto. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1958. 100 
pages, $3.50. 

Our World Through the Ages (2d ed.) by 
NATHANIEL PLatr and Muriet Jean Drum- 
monD. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959. 731 pages, $5.36. 

Physical Activities for Elementary Schools, Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 9, 1956-57 Series. Brook- 
lyn 1, N.Y.: Board of Education of the City 
of New York (110 Livingston St.), 1958. 254 
pages, $2.00 (paper cover). 

Spelling for You by Harpy R. Fincn, Harrison 
B. Bett, and ANNA Brocuicx. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 114 
pages, $2.24. 

Tested Problems for Calculators and Listing 
Machines by Joun K. Keeton. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 73 
pages, $1.48 (paper cover). 

The World’s History (gd ed.) by Freperic C. 
Lane, Eric F. GotpMAN, and ERruinc M. 
Hunt. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1959- 768 pages, $4.84. 

Your Gifted Child by FLorence N. BRUMBAUGH 
and Bernarp Rosco. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., Inc., 1959. 182 pages, $3.75. 
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TV & NEWER MEDIA 


“A Touch of the Playwright” 


Students who watch Eugene O’Neill’s Ah, 
Wilderness! (“Hall of Fame,” 9:30-11:00 N.Y.T., 
April 28, N.B.C.-TV) will find depicted an era 
completely foreign to them. The scene is set at 
a Fourth of July picnic in 1906. The central 
conflict concerns the loves of Richard Miller, 
a sensitive, intellectual boy who has delved into 
the “realistic” writers of his day. 

Richard's intentions are misunderstood by his 
fiancée’s father because of the boy’s tendency 
to quote Swinburne and the Rubdiydt. The 
father forces his daughter to write the boy a 
good-by note, and Richard rebounds into a 
lair of the town tarts. However, the sordidness 
of the scene depresses him. He repulses a girl's 
invitations and leaves, drunk. Ultimately the 
father forgives him and his fiancée explains 
that she wrote the note under duress. The two 
lovers are reunited at the end. 

Advanced students might like to try writing 
ad copy for this play. Should the copywriter, 
mindful of O’Neill’s recent successes on Broad- 
way, emblazon the playwright’s name in huge, 
bold capitals and subordinate other aspects of 
the production? Should he refer to Ah, Wilder- 
ness! as a play about a problem teen-ager? Not 
if he wishes to give an honest preview. 

In the first instance, Ah, Wilderness! little 
resembles Long Day's Journey into Night or 
A Touch of the Poet. It is a relatively mild little 
play which O'Neill wrote quickly. There are 
few rocks in the road as it moves along its 
course to a happy resolution. The family drunk 
is a pleasant, even clownish character. There 
are no loud, profane scenes. In short, the play 
lacks power. It is pleasant theater but not 
stimulating theater. To play up the writer ele- 
ment in advertising would be misleading since 
obviously this is not typical O'Neill. The O'Neill 
reflected here is an O'Neill at ten o'clock in the 
morning on a fairly sunny day. 

Let me add parenthetically that the absence 
of magnitude makes the play more suitable 
for television. As a medium, television makes 
small things (experiments, operations, and so 
on) appear larger and things with scope and 


spectacle (ballet, sports) appear smaller. In 
fact, even if the prism of TV were capable of 
reproducing the bigness of such productions, a 
home or apartment is much too confined an 
area in which to have Mickey Mantle hitting a 
baseball or the strident O'Neill sounding off. 

The “problem teen-ager” motif reveals an 
interesting problem in semantics. Not too long 
ago there were no teen-agers. There were teen- 
age boys and teen-age girls, but no teen-agers 
as such. In other words, back in the days when 
“teen-age” was an adjective instead of an entity, 
young people couldn't hide behind a sexless, 
identity-destroying label. They could not walk 
into class without an assignment and attempt 
to rationalize their positions with a, “Like, you 
know, I mean look, teach, I'm a teen-ager, so 
I mean let's not fight it, eh?” attitude. 

It would be an anachronism to call Richard 
Miller a “problem teen-ager” or even a “teen- 
ager with a problem.” He is a boy with a prob- 
lem, “teen-age boy,” if you will, but actually 
the adjective is irrelevant. The main point is 
that he retain his identity as a boy. 

Some excellent discussions can grow out of 
this semantic approach to Ah, Wilderness! Is 
the creation of a “teen-ager” image at which 
movie makers and song writers direct much of 
their output a healthy or an unhealthy social 
condition? Do generic nouns about people tend 


‘to be pejorative? When we hear someone classi- 


fied geographically—i.e., “Englishman,” “Euro- 
pean,” “Texan,” “New Englander”—do we form 
an objective picture or a caricature? 

A similarly good lesson can be formed around 
a study of advertising technique. As a change 
from the customary book report, have the class 
write advertising copy on the next book they 
read. (Use as ground rules the facts that they 
must be basically honest in their presentation 
while making the book seem attractive enough 
so that it will sell.) Do a unit analyzing movie 
ads as to tastefulness and accuracy. What is the 
chief form of advertising used by paperback 
publishers? How does advertising vary for the 
different forms of mass media? 

For all of Richard Miller's wayward fling, 
the parents in Ah, Wilderness! get along pretty 
well with the children. The warm home fires are 
good to see again. 

H.B.M. 
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Two New Publications of the 


HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE 
OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION 


CURRICULUM CONSULTANTS AT WORK, by MARCELLA R. LAWLER. 224 pages $3.75 


A frank study of the factors that expedite or impede the curriculum consultant's work with 
the school program. It is based on data obtained 
directly from consultants and school personnel involved in seven cooperative curriculum studies. 

Four critical areas are identified as affecting the success of the curriculum consultant—problem 
climate, consultant ways of working, and central office leadership. In a separate 
to each area complete examples and descriptions of actual situations are given. 

Curriculum workers will find in this volume a wealth of material helpful in developing skills 
in working with individuals, groups, and total school staffs. 


THE ACTION RESEARCH WAY OF LEARNING, by ABRAHAM SHUMSKY 


This study is an accurate and realistic description of problems and frustrations and of thought and 
insight which led to an improved way of learning and teaching. It is concerned with the impact 
of conducting research on the researcher himself, and is an account of work the author has been 
doing for several years in a research seminar for classroom teachers. 

The Action Research Way of Learning should 


especially valuable to those who are inter- 
educational research in weap 
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PRINTED PERSPECTIVES 


Excellence in American 
Journalism 


Watch Your Language by THeopore M. Bern- 
stein, Great Neck, N.Y.: Channel Press, 1958. 
276 pages, $3.95. (“A lively, informal guide 
to better writing, emanating from the News 
Room of the New York Times.”) 

Commitment to Freedom: the Story of the 
Christian Science ‘Monitor by Erwin D. CAn- 
HAM. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958. 
454 pages, $4.85. 

The Bathtub Hoax and Other Blasts and Bravos 
from the Chicago Tribune by H. L. Menck- 
en, edited by Rosert McHucn. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1958. 286 pages, $4.50. 
Professor.Willard Thorp of Princeton recently 

struck a sensitive nerve in the Wall Street 

Journal by his allegations that our language is 

gradually turning into a murky mucus he calls 

No-English. He cited advertising, government 

gobbledygook, and mushrooming scientific termi- 

nologies among the causes of this depressing de- 
terioration. (It should be noted that some read- 
ers of the Wall Street Journal added English 


professors, including Thorp, to the gang of 
murk-raisers.) But whatever one’s feelings about 
English professors and their sometimes para- 
doxical penchant for praising clarity in sticky 
phrases, the role of the American press on both 
the sense and sensibility of the public is ad- 
mittedly crucial. It affects the sense of the peo- 
ple by what it does and doesn’t consider “news- 
worthy”; it affects their sensibility by the way 
it packages its daily manna of information and 
entertainment. Its content and its form, then, 
are of paramount concern to the teacher. When 
the press is tawdry and mediocre, the common- 
wealth is thereby diminished; when the press is 
brilliant and incisive, the possibilities of private 
and public excellence abound. 

Erwin D. Canham’s loving celebration of the 
golden anniversary of the paper he edits pro- 
vides the teacher and students with models of 
excellence about the contents of a good news- 
paper. On the other hand, Theodore Bern- 
stein’s linguistic admonitions to the staffers of 
the New York Times are immediately useful in 
teaching that painful process of revision indis- 
pensable to good writing. Canham explains how 
Mary Baker Eddy founded the paper to combat 
yellow journalism at the turn of the century. 
The book is about equally divided between de- 
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scriptions of the contents of the paper (pro- 
viding an interesting résumé of the past fifty 
years of world history) and analyses of the 
special character of business and editorial ac- 
tivities at the Monitor. This latter half is more 
valuable to English and history teachers. It 
shows the shallowness of mere bigness as a meas- 
ure of editorial success; for the Monitor's cir- 
culation is relatively modest in size—something 
over 175,000; but its influence is immeasurable. 
Diplomats and editors, writers and policy makers 
from all over the world read it with respect and 
careful attention. It is easy to understand why, 
when one reads Canham’s statements about the 
idealism and standards of the people who work 
on his paper. 

Similarly, the managing editor of the New 
York Times shows why his paper’s motto might 
very well read: “Only prose that’s fit to print.” 
His book grew out of a newsletter, “Winners 
and Sinners,” he sends to keep his staff on their 
prose. The largest section, “Words That Need 
Watching,” is a glossary of ambiguity and im- 
precision: from the standard boo boos like 
“alright” to clichés like “gild the lily,” from 
redundancies like “strangled to death” to the 
precise differences in meaning among “alleged,” 
“accused,” and “suspected.” Other chapters dis- 
cuss clarity and effectiveness in storytelling; 
“syntax sinners”; “helpful hints for hatchet men 
[copy editors]” on such matters as unconscious 
humor, attribution, bad taste, cutting copy, and 
style; “head hunting” on how to write an effec- 
tive headline—a real exercise in precise com- 
munication; and an appendix of high-quality 
stories from the Times. This book can be an 
inexhaustible resource for English teachers in 
their composition work; it should be an integral 
part of school journalism, from weekly through 
yearbook. 

One other recent collection of newspaper ma- 
terial—Mencken’s Chicago Tribune pieces—has 
real value for courses in American literature, 
especially if the teacher wants to relate the 
traditional literary genres to the emerging popu- 
lar forms of journalism, broadcasting, and 
movies. And Mencken's own rationale for news- 
papers, the epigraph for this collection, suggests 
further uses for the book in American history 
courses: “The only way that democracy can be 
made bearable,” the boob baiter from Baltimore 
wrote, “is by developing and cherishing a class 
of men sufficiently honest and disinterested to 
challenge the prevailing quacks. No such class 
has ever appeared in strength in the United 
States. Thus, the business of harassing the 
quacks devolves upon the newspapers. When 
they fail in their duty, which is usually, we are 
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all at the quacks’ mercy.” Including, we might 
add, even Mencken at his fuzzy, elitist worst. 
The title of the book comes from a fake “pa- 
triotic” history of the bathtub Mencken con- 
cocted for kicks during World War I; the de- 
gree of gullibility revealed by its public recep- 
tion by scholar and layman alike is occasion for 
some acerbic remarks on mankind's aversion to 
the truth. Mencken also blasts away at other 
fools in the “land of the free,” the arts, religion 
and science, politics, and education. There are 
particularly good and remarkably undated es- 
says on Comstockery, the American language, 
“the pedagogue’s utopia” (more education as 
panacea), and the movies. All three books ought 
to be in high-school libraries and classrooms to 
insure more and more patrons for the different 
kinds of excellence already produced by Ameri- 
can journalism. 
Patrick D. Hazarp 


America: Black and White, 
in Color, and 3-D 


Our Land, Our People: People in Pictures from 
Look Magazine edited by Epwarp A. Hamit- 
TON and CHARLES PRrEsTON, with an introduc- 
tion by GarpNeR Cow tes. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 215 pages, 
$4.95. 

The American Reader: from Columbus to To- 
day edited by Paut M. ANGLE. New York: 
Rand McNally and Co., 1958. 703 pages, 
$7.50. 

Great Issues in American History: 1765-1957, a 
Documentary Record edited by RICHARD 
Horstapter. New York: Vintage Books, Inc., 
1958. Two volumes, 422 pages and 452 pages, 
$1.25 each (paperbound). 

A Short History of American Civilization by 
MAX SAveELLE, with the assistance of Tre- 
MAINE McDowett. New York: Dryden Press, 
Inc., 1957. 665 pages, $6.75. 

A History of the United States by W1Lt1aAM 
Miter. New York: Dell Publishing Co., 1958. 
512 pages, 75 cents. 

If America is somewhat uncertain about where 
it is headed, about what its values really are, 
it is not a little due to our imperfect sense of 
our own past. History, Henry Ford observed, 
is bunk; and he then went on to found Green- 
field Village and its adjoining museum (which 
at its cluttered, unexamined worst is bunk of 
the first order). At the same time, Ford helped 
to make more history at River Rouge than any 
other American. So next to the nostalgic pre- 
industrial village (and depending on it for 
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existence) was a factory that made a new 
America overnight. The Americana under con- 
sideration help dispel, in various ways and at 
various levels of complexity, that peculiar mix- 
ture of piety and nostalgia that passes for a 
sense of the past among most Americans. The 
Look collection is the raw material of con- 
temporary history, needing the teacher's his- 
torical imagination and the student's careful 
attention to give it meaning: the poignant 
contrast of the first pair of facing pictures—an 
American girl in Sunday dress in a field of 
ferns, a crying Asiatic child in rags ankle deep 
in snow; this is also a perfect metaphor on 
America’s relations with the rest of the world. 

Paul Angle's collection of verbal documents 
ranges widely over all aspects of American ex- 
perience—political, economic, social, and cul- 
tural; or to use Angle's subtitle, “being a com- 
pilation or collection of the personal narratives, 
relations and journals concerning the society, 
economy, politics, life and times of our great 
and many-tongued nation.” There are twenty- 
four chapters and over 250 documents, ranging 
from the discovery of America from Columbus's 
own diary to the Newsweek story on Sputnik I 
and the A.P. dispatch on Explorer, The “first- 
person” angle to the collection should be help- 
ful in giving an immediacy to historical se- 
quences grown stale from repetition. 

On the other hand, Richard Hofstadter’s col- 
lection of documents is “intended to provide a 
generous sampling from the major political con- 
troversies in American history,” e.g., the resolu- 
tions of the Stamp Act Congress, a debate in 
the New York constitutional convention, Uncle 
Tem defying Simon Legree in Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s novel, the Lincoln-Douglas debates, 
Bryan's Cross of Gold speech, Wilson on the 
League of Nations, Lincoln Steffens on munic- 
ipal corruption, the Atlantic Charter, and the 
Truman Doctrine, among almost 200 documents 
grouped with general introductions and head- 
notes under the following categories: “Revolu- 
tion and Independence,” “The Constitution,” 
“Federalists and Republicans,” “Republican 
Democracy,” “The Jacksonian Era,” “Slavery 
and Expansion,” “Secession, Civil War and 
Emancipation,” in volume 1; and “Reconstruc- 
tion and After,” “Industrialism and Social Re- 
form,” “Agrarian Protest,” “Imperialism and 
War,” “Progressivism,” “Prosperity and Depres- 
sion,” and “World War II and the Post-War 
World.” 

Used in conjunction with another paperback, 
William Miller’s A History of the United States, 
a fresh and brilliantly written synthesis of Ameri- 
can history, the Hofstadter anthologies would 
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be an ideal way to teach a “tougher” course for 
honor students in high schools. For teachers who 
want to take their own refresher on recent trends 
in the interpretation of our national past, the 
Max Savelle volume, A Short History of Ameri- 
can Civilization, is the first college textbook to 
synthesize the American studies approach which 
reaches out beyond political, economic, and so- 
cial history to an integration of the arts with 
the contexts out of which they come. 

It is only when teachers are experimental 
enough to find out for themselves what scholars 
are doing in the frontiers of their subject that 
these new materials for teaching American his- 
tory really matter anyway. The only kind of 
three-dimensional history there really is occurs 
in the mind of an individual who has learned 
how to extrapolate from his scrutiny of docu- 
ments (pictures, legal briefs, personal reminis- 
cences, or what have you) to those educated 
guesses about the shape and character of a 
time and place forever gone. Without that 
clarifying imagination, history disintegrates into 
names and dates, facts without meaning, a mere 
part of the past with no future in it. 

P.D.H. 
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By EVERETT B. LARE 


Audio-Visual Manual 
CHAPTER V 


Reference Guides for Materials 


In order to plan for effective teaching with 
audio-visual materials, sources of supply must 
be found. Listed below are reference guides for 
locating motion pictures, filmstrips, records, 
and recordings on any given subject. 


Motion Pictures 


(1) Educational Film Guide. Bound volume 
with supplements semiannually; $12 for 1954- 
58 volume and supplements to next bound edi- 
tion. Each film is summarized, and the length, 
source, age level, and price are given. H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York 532. 

(2) Educational Film Library Association. 
Library cards, 400 yearly; membership price de- 
pends on the size of the film library owned by 
the member. Cards include summary, length, 
age level, source, criticism, and price. Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, 250 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

(3) Educators Guide to Free Films. Paper- 
bound volume, issued yearly, $7.00. It includes 


summary, length, and source. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wis. 


Filmstrips 

(1) Educational Filmstrip Guide. Bound vol- 
ume with supplements semiannually; $10 for 
1954-58 volume and supplements to next bound 
edition. It gives summary, number of frames, 
age level, source, and price of each filmstrip. 
H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New 
York 52, N.Y. 

(2) Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms, Paper- 
bound volume, issued annually, $6.00. It gives 


summary, length, and source. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wis. 


Records and Recordings 


(1) Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, 
and Transcriptions. Paperbound volume, issued 
annually, $5.75. It gives summary, length, and 
source. Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 

Wis. 


(2) Audiofile. Library cards, issued monthly, 
400 a year, $20 a year. They give a summary, 
criticism, source, and utilization. Cards are 
issued by title, subject, and author. Audiofile, 
Box 1771, Albany, N.Y. 

(3) National Tape Recording Catalogue. Is- 
sued in co-operation with Kent State University, 
$1.00. Gives title and length. Order through 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Magazines 


(1) Educational Screen and A-V Guides. 
Monthly, $4.00 a year. Educational Screen, Inc., 
2000 Lincoln Park West Blidg., Chicago 14, Ill. 

(2) Film and A-V World. Monthly, $4.00 a 
year. Sidale Publishing Co., 672 S. Lafayette 
Park P1., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 

(3) Audio-Visual Instruction. Monthly, official 
publication of the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
$5.00 a year including membership in DAVI. 

(4) Magnetic Film and Tape Recording. Bi- 
monthly, $2.00 a year. Mooney-Rowan Publica- 
tions, Inc., Severna Park, Md. 

(5) Teaching Tools. Four issues yearly, $2.00 
a year. Sidale Publishing Co., 672 S. Lafayette 
Park PI., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


New Materials 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


From Basic SKILL Fits, 1355 Inverness Drive, 
Pasadena 3, Calif: A set of six filmstrips in 
color ($6.75 each), suitable for teacher education, 
has been released. All are recommended for in- 
service or pre-service education of teachers. 

(1) Effectiveness of Audio-Visual Materials. 
This filmstrip explains that A-V materials are 
effective in teaching factual materials, per- 
ceptual motor skills and motivating and chang- 
ing attitudes when used in combination to take 
advantage of the unique characteristics of each 
type of A-V material for a specific teaching 


(2) Teaching with Still Pictures. This film- 
strip shows how still pictures increase learning, 
especially if we use children’s preference for 
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color and action, but remember that what they 
see is affected by past experience, cultural back- 
grounds and maturity. Pictures meet the teach- 
ing purposes if the pictures are at the maturity 
level of the student and are clear, simple, and 
large enough to see. 

The filmstrip closes with suggestions for using 
pictures in teaching. 

(3) How to Use a Teaching Film. The follow- 
ing steps for good film use are presented: setting 
up the room, preparing the class, using partici- 
pation, discussing the film, and reshowing the 
film. 

(4) Using Charts and Graphs in Teaching. 
The symbols of charts and graphs must be 
understood by pupils before learning can take 
place. Different types of charts and graphs are 
shown and characteristics of effectiveness ex- 
plained. Methods of preparation are presented 
and hints for effective use are given. 

(5) The School Journey. The following topics 
are discussed: value of schoo] journeys, what 
to do before the trip, what to do during the 
trip, and what to do following the trip. Each 
of these topics is explored in detail to enable 
any teacher to have an effective field trip. 

(6) Teaching by Television. The results of 
research show effective teaching by television in 
such subjects as music, spelling, art, social 
studies, science, language, health, and safety. 
The proper setting of the TV set is shown and 
the preparation needed by the viewing teacher 
and class is presented. Activities during and 
after the TV lesson are shown. The filmstrip 
closes with a section on how to teach on TV. 


LIFE LONG AGO 


From the Society oF VIsuAL EDUCATION, 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. A basic science 
filmstrip set produced by Row, Peterson and 
Co. “Life Long Ago,” color ($6.00 each or 
$32.40 for a set of six). Illustrations, excellent; 
color, excellent; correlation of pictures and 
commentary, excellent. Uses—introduction, pres- 
entation, or review. (Jr. High) 

(1) Up Through the Coal Age. Beginning 
with the earliest forms of life, this text film tells 
about the plants and animals that lived from 
a half billion to 240 million years ago. It covers 
the long period when invertebrates were the 
only form of animal life, the emergence of 
backboned animals like fishes and amphibians, 
the first insects, and plant life from the lichens 
to the great “coal forests.” 

(2) When Reptiles Ruled the Earth. From the 
earliest reptiles through the great age of the 
dinosaurs, ichthyosaurs, and pterosaurs, here is 
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the filmed story of what the world was like 
from 250 to 60 million years ago. In addition 
to learning about reptiles, pupils learn of the 
first plants to bear cones and seeds and of the 
gradual emergence of the first birds and mam- 
mals. 

(3) Mammals Inherit the World. This film- 
strip traces the rise of mammals from the Age 
of Reptiles to the present day. It tells of the 
development of mammals as we know them 
today, of the kinds of mammals in the Ice Age, 
and of mammal forms once common but now 
extinct. It describes the period when flightless 
birds appeared and when flowering plants 
spread over the world. 

(4) How We Know about Life Long Ago. 
Probing into the magic world of fossils, this 
text film shows how fossilized footprints, leaves, 
jaws, skulls, skeletons, burrows, and so on, help 
us to know about the prehistoric past. 

Here the pupil is given challenging oppor- 
tunities to see what he himself can “read” from 
fossils and in what ways life forms have changed 
or become extinct. 

(5) Hunting Fossils. Here pupils see and ex- 
perience the importance of fossil hunting in 
unlocking the secrets of the earth's history. 
They learn how fossils are formed, how to 
identify different kinds of fossils, where fossils 
may be found, how fossils are removed, pre- 
served, and recorded, and the painstaking work 
involved in assembling fossi] fragments. 

(6) Stories That Fossils Tell. Through the 
study of fossils in this filmstrip, the pupil can 
trace the development of animals and plants 
as we know them today. Step by step, he sees 
how the horse, the camel, and the elephant 
have changed; he learns that horsetails were 
once as large as trees; and he gets a clear pic- 
ture of how some life forms, once plentiful, have 
disappeared. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


From the Society oF ViIsuAL EDUCATION, 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. “The Develop- 
ment of the American Republic,” series, film- 
strips, color ($6.00 each or $32.40 for a set of 
six). Illustrations, good; charts, excellent; color, 
excellent. The commentary is stronger than the 
pictures. Use—review, (Jr.-Sr. High) 

(1) The Beginning of Political Parties (1780- 
1801). The new nation faced many problems fol- 
lowing the Revolutionary War. These problems 
gave rise to different interpretations of the Con- 
stitution. This diversity of opinion on important 
matters led to the development of our first 
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political parties—the Federalists and the Anti- 
federalists. 

(2) New Frontiers, New Democracy, New In- 
dustry (1801-1828). Many pioneers traveled west- 
ward. The purchase of the Louisiana Territory 
further stimulated exploration and settlement. 
The blockade of American ports during the 
War of 1812 led to the growth of industry, par- 
ticularly in New England. President Adams 
faced opposition in Congress on the tariff. 

(3) Expansion and Disunity (1828-1854). An- 
drew Jackson was elected to the presidency. 
The Panic of 1837 led to further westward 
settlement. The Missouri Compromise, the 
Compromise of 1850, and the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act were all attempts to settle the increasingly 
important slavery question. 

(4) One Nation or Two (1854-1865). Many 
differences in development and outlook existed 
between the North and the South in 1860. The 
abolitionist movement was very strong in the 
North. The election of Lincoln brought matters 
to a head. The important campaigns and battles 
of the War Between the States are vividly il- 
lustrated. 

(5) Reconstruction and Ecanomic Develop- 
ment (1865-1876). The economy of the South 
was ruined after the War Between the States. 
Johnson attempted to carry out Lincoln’s plan 
for reconstruction. Industry, in both North and 
South, grew rapidly. And with industry came 
the organization of national labor unions, the 
Granger movement, and strong political ma- 
chines. In 1877 Hayes became president. His 
first act as president was to remove federal 
troops from the South; the reconstruction came 
to an end. 

(6) The Road to World Power and Respon- 
sibility (1876-1900). From 1870 to 1890 the eco- 
nomic life of the United States surged ahead. 
With development came problems: the spoils 
system, immigration bars, the tariff wall, trusts 
and combinations, strikes, unemployment, and 
the free coinage of silver v. the gold standard. 
By 1900 the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines, 
Guam, and Puerto Rico were American terri- 
tory. 


From Martin MoYER Propuctions, goo Fed- 
eral Ave., Seattle 2, Wash.: 

A BOY IN THE MOUNTAINS: 16 mins., 
color ($150). The flora and fauna of the Cascade 
Mountain range are explored as a boy hikes 
through the national forest. He sees logging 
operations, rangers’ stations, a fish hatchery, and 
a mountain weather station. (Jr. High) 
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THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS: 20 mins., 
color ($200). A young boy explores the rocks, 
streams, peaks, and glaciers of this area. (Jr. 
High) 


From NorTHERN Fits, 1947 14th Ave. N., 
Seattle 2, Wash.: 


ANIMALS OF ALASKA: 11 mins., color 
($95). This color film shows the typical animals 
of Alaska in their natural habitats. The brown 
bear, moose, caribou, walrus, musk ox, moun- 
tain sheep are shown on the map of Alaska. 
Very good close-ups in natural color. (Jr. High) 


From CONTEMPORARY FiLMs, Inc., 267 W. 25th 
St., New York, N.Y.: 


PUSH BUTTONS AND PEOPLE: 22 mins., 
black and white ($100). The problem of auto- 
mation is discussed by Walter Reuther. Auto- 
mation leads to increased productivity but if 
workers are displaced in the process, they must 
be relocated. (Sr. High) 


From CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAys, 131 W. 
Lafayette Blvd., Detroit 26, Mich.: 


RAILROAD BUILDERS OF THE NORTH: 
26 mins., color (free loan). Maps are used to 
point out the uninhabited areas of Canada rich 
in mineral resources. The film shows the equip- 
ment and methods used to open up these areas 
by the building of railway lines into these fron- 
tier areas. (Sr. High) 


New Equipment 


Screens 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Warsaw, Ind. Wonder- 
Lite screens material for wider viewing angle. 
Available in roll-up style or “push button” tri- 
pod mounting, 40 inches by 40 inches ($39.50); 
50 inches by 50 inches ($49.50). 

Draper Shade Co., Spiceland, Ind. Draper V- 
screen, matte-white surface. Screen fits over map 
hooks at the chalkboard. 

Lightmaster Screen Co., 12270 Montague St., 
Ridg. 57, Pocoima, Calif. Screen offers 160-de- 
gree viewing angle. Flat construction. 

Radiant Manufacturing Co., 8220 N. Austin 
Ave., Morton Grove, Ill. New screens feature 
Uniglow surface combining the brightness of the 
beaded surface with the wide angle of the matte 
surface. Roll type or tripod. 








Have you seen the new 
America Reads anthologies 
for junior high schools? 


WIDE, WIDE WORLD for Grade 7 


By Pooley - Grommwn + Daniel 
ALL AROUND AMERICA for Grade 8 


If you have, you know that these new texts in the America 
Reads series for Grades 7-12 bring junior high school classes a 
fine collection of selections to enjoy and grow on plus a wealth of 
lively study helps to step up reading power and literary appre- 
ciation. If you haven’t seen Wide, Wide World and All Around 
America and are interested in strengthening your junior high 
reading-literature program, write to 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago 11 Atlanta5 ODallas2 PaloAlto Fair Lawn, N. J. 











Summer School on Country Campuses 
located 15 minutes from New York City 


FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY 
Rutherford * Teaneck ® Madison 
New Jersey 


A full program of courses will be offered by— 
¢ College of Arts and Sciences * School of Education * School of Business 


Administration * School of Engineering and Science * Graduate School 
Two six week sessions (day and evening classes): June 8 to July 17 
July 20 to August 28 


Registration: First week in June. 


For complete information write any campus 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 














Important books for year-round reference . . . 


J. N. HOOK, University of Mlinois 


Just Published. This popular, lively text- 
book contains hundreds of specific teaching 
suggestions drawn from the author's quarter- 
century of classroom experience and from the 
experience of countless others. The opening 
chapters deal with the teacher’s general prob- 
lems, responsibilities, and planning. Then fol- 
low methods chapters which treat specific areas 


Techniques of 





The Teaching of High School English—2nd Edition 


reading, listening, writing, and speaking. The 
book concludes with a discussion of the super- 
vision of co-curricular activities, and the teach- 
er’s personal qualities and relationships. Par- 
ticularly valuable are the Idea Boxes following 
each methods chapter which are rich sources 
of tested classroom procedures. 15 ills., tables ; 


517 pp. $5.50 


Secondary School Teaching 


RALPH K. WATKINS, University of Missouri 


Refreshingly straightforward in  ap- 
proach, this basic college textbook explains 
effective methods for dealing with the everyday 
classroom problems of secondary school teach- 
ing. Tempered at all times with common sense 
and stressing large-unit planning, it is out- 
standingly practical for both prospective and 
in-service teachers. Book presents exercises 
which have been carried out by students and 


selected teachers. It uses many sample cases to 
show how the teacher is to carry out procedures. 
Covers formulation of teaching objectives, se- 
lection of subject matter, logical organization 
in learning, appreciation-building, motivation, 
evaluation of learning, etc. “A well-written, 
well-organized, functional approach.”—W. R. 
FULTON, University of Oklahoma. Illus., 
385 pp. $5 


The Modern Junior High School—2nd Edition 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of Connecticut; 
HARL R. DOUGLASS, University of Colorado 


Reflecting the thinking of foremost edu- 
cators, this book presents the history, philos- 
ophy, and functions of the junior high school. 
It discusses prevailing nationwide practices in 
the educational program of the junior high 
school, and suggests and describes improved 
programs and procedures. Guidance bulletins 
and programs from representative schools are 
examined, and contrasting viewpoints are sum- 


marized for comparison. This book incorporates 
the latest research in the field, It presents ideas 
and data from numerous recent surveys and 
from a checklist study of current junior high 
school practices in 370 schools throug)out the 
country. “The best book on the market.” 

J. W. CARRINGTON, Illinois State Normal 
University. 11 ills., tables; 421 pp. $6 


The High School Curriculum—2nd Edition 


Edited by HARL R. DOUGLASS, University of Colorado 


Twenty-eight well known educators sur- 
vey the curriculum’s historical, psychological, 
and social foundations, and the principles and 
techniques of its construction and revision. 
Book treats the curricula in specific subject- 
matter devisions. Stresses movements to elim- 
inate boundary lines between school subjects; 
to enrich, diversify and expand the learning 
experience; to unify learning by use of larger 


Order your 


units centered ia topics, problems, and expe- 
rience themes, Each chapter concludes with 
questions and exercises, and a full bibliography 
is given at the end of the volume. “4 reliable 
and comprehensive discussion of curriculum 
practices ond theories that are prevalent in 
average to better high schools today.”—-THE 
CLEARING HOUSE. 13 ills., tables; 582 pp. 

$6.50 


books from: 


THE FRJonNALD Press COMPANY 





15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 





